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PRIVATE TREATMENT in ILLNESS 
NO FINANCIAL WORRY 


In the event of serious illness or operation many people want private 
advice and treatment for themselves and their families, but are afraid of the 
cost. B.U.P.A. offers,an inexpensive solution. For a very reasonable annual 
subscription, the Association pays all or a major part of the cost of private 
nursing home, hospital, and specialist treatment, members being entirely free to 
make their own arrangements. The Association’s sole aim is to assist its 
members ; it 1s entirely non-profit- making. 
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BRITISH UNITED PROVIDENT ASSOCIATION 


President : The Viscount Nuffield, G.B.E., F.R.S. 
PROVIDENT HOUSE, 25/27, ESSEX STREET, STRAND (DEPT. 1/69), LONDON, W.C.2 
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Opinion is the great lady 
that rules the world— 


JAMES HOWELL (1594 — 1666) 


The first requisite of a great nation is an exacting public opinion. It is the surest 
guarantee of high standards of its conduct ; the verdict of the nation, sitting as a jury. 
For individuals, to be ‘easy to please’ is no great sin; but a nation that is ‘ easy to 
please’ has seen the last of its greatness. 

How is such an opinion formed? All have a share —the world of education, the 
press, the cinema and stage, literature, parliament ...and the public house. On it - 
rests the fate of governments, and the fate of film stars. Industry has a part of its own 
to play in its creation: by maintaining, and continually raising, the standard of its 
social and economic contribution to the community. 

When opinion has ceased to be ‘a Great Lady’, and has become a satisfied drudge, 


we shall be the poorer. 


Esso Petroleum Company, Limited 
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WHAT HOPE 


HERE is something repellent about the idea of a 

resumption of full-scale meetings of the Geneva con- 

ference while the fate of the French and Vietnamese 

forces in the Red River Delta remains uncertain. So 
much has been lost in Indo-China while the talk has dragged 
on at Geneva that the suggestion that the conference is in any 
sense the master of immediate events verges on the indecent. 
Ji has been an inconclusive conference, prolonged by Com- 
munist procrastination while Communist conquests in Indo- 
China have been extended. Nobody knows where those 
conquests will end. Certainly the various official French 
statements from Hanoi and Paris cannot be taken as a guide. 
From the weeks before the fall of Dien Bien Phu down to 
the present moment no French statement about the military 
situation in Indo-China has turned out to be true, and now 
an unpleasant haze of suspicion hangs over even the political 
Statements. It is said that there will be no partition, that 
there will be no evacuation of the whole Red River Delta, 
that there will be no early resumption of the attack on Hanoi, 
that measures are being taken to find more regular troops (and 
possibly conscripts) in France and send them off to Indo-China. 
But the Vietnamese leaders are still complaining that they 
have been betrayed by the French, and the French officers 
discussing an armistice with the Viet-minh at Trung Gia do 
not seem to be taking a very determined line. 

It is still just possible that the fog will clear to reveal the 
Franco-Vietnamese forces standing firm, but at the moment 
it does not seem very likely. The dominating statement is still 
the one which M. Mendés-France made when he took over 
the Government of France—that he would achieve a settle- 
ment in Indo-China in a month or resign. At the time when 
he made that statement the clearest inference was that it was 
either a piece of bombast or an advance notice of capitulation. 
For why should the Viet-minh rush to make peace when they 
still seemed likely to gain more by fighting ? Now more than 
half the time prescribed by M. Mendés-France has passed, and 
the Viet-minh forces are in a stronger position than ever, 








FOR HANOI? 


following the surrender of the southern sector of the Red 
River Delta and the loss by the French of Phu Ly. 
M. Mendeés-France is a very clever man, but he is going to 
find it difficult to get out of the strait-jacket which he assumed 
with such a grandiose gesture. He said in his broadcast last 
Saturday that he * would face the consequences’ if an honour- 
able cease fire were not agreed by July 20. There is an 
uncomfortable ambiguity about that phrase * face the con- 
sequences.” It could mean merely the departure of M. Mendés- 
France from office. It could mean an intensification of the 
battle for Hanoi. Or it could mean the loss of all northern 
Indo-China and the final demonstration that the Geneva 
conference has simply been so much time wasted. 


The Tactless Truth 


It seems to have become risky in recent months for a 
Western statesman to speak the truth in a blunt and obvious 
way. If he does so he is apt to be regarded as more of a 
menace than the Communists whose every word is charged at 
one level or another with hostility towards the West. Mr. 
Dulles learned that before Geneva when he voiced his perfectly 
reasonable and well-founded distrust of the Communists. And 
now the French have been stung into a hostile reaction by 
Dr. Adenauer who, in a broadcast interview last Friday with 
Herr Ernst Friedlaender (who is, among other things, the 
Spectators German correspondent), said that the alternative 
to EDC is a German national army. In denouncing what 
may possibly be described as Dr. Adenauer’s tactlessness, they 
clean forgot the truth which it expressed. Instead of recog- 
nising the obvious when they saw it, the French allowed them- 
selves the luxury of being thrown into a flurry of resentment 
at Dr. Adenauer’s ultimatum. But if the Chancellor carefully 
omitted to mention, as Le Monde pointed out, that ‘ France is 
still an occupying Power in Germany, and nothing can be done 
there without her agreement,’ the French commentators 
omitted with equal care to mention that Dr. Adenauer took 
a lead from the Churchill-Eisenhower statement, made in 
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Washington a few days before, that it is two years since the 
EDC treaty was signed in Paris, and that the present position 
of Western Germany is rapidly becoming impossible. The 
Federal Republic will have its sovereignty and the Federal 
Republic will be rearmed. If anything is certain in the present 
atmosphere of doubt and confusion, that is. As this journal 
has constantly repeated, the question is not * whether ?’ but 
‘how?’ There is no doubt either here or in America, or 
in Germany itself, that German rearmament should take place 
within the tight control of a ratified EDC. Nor is there any 
doubt that if France continues to make this impossible, then 
Germany must rearm nationally within the looser control 
of NATO. It is annoying for the French to be chivvied along 
by America and Britain, and doubly unpleasant for them to 
be hustled by Germany. But there is no sense in their behaving 
as if they were being wronged. America and Britain, as 
Sir Winston said in Washington, cannot wait for ever. 


Afier Washington 


We have to wait until Monday for Sir Winston’s statement 
in the House of Commons on the Washington talks. Mean- 
while there is the brief statement which he made on his arrival 
at Southampton, that * by trying our best in the United States 
to make good understandings and solid agreements possible 
between us we have not entirely failed. It would be a mistake 
to think everything can happen all at once.” That is a clear 
enough hint as to what the substance of his statement is likely 
to be. In so far as the grosser misunderstandings between 
Britain and America have for the moment been removed, the 
talks were successful, but neither in the joint statement nor in 
what has taken place since it was made is there a hint that the 
fundamental differences of opinion were resolved. On the day 
of Sir Winston’s return to the House of Commons, President 
Eisenhower announced at a Press conference that he is *‘ com- 
pletely and unalterably” opposed to the admission of Com- 
munist China to the United Nations under present conditions. 
He may well speak for the country when he says so (as he 
certainly does for his Congressional leaders), but the very 
emphasis of his statement is also another indication that 
President Eisenhower, whatever the measure of his own per- 
sonal agreement with the policies put forward by Sir Winston, 
prefers to be led by Congress rather than to lead America. 
But what decisions will be taken if there is failure at Geneva, 
if the war goes on, if the French collapse accelerates ? As yet 
there is not a suspicion of agreement. Happily there is more 
unity in the Anglo-American approach to Western European 
problems. It may be impossible to persuade America to alter its 
attitude towards China, but there is no reason to suppose that 
America cannot be convinced that NATO, including a rearmed 
Western Germany, is a workable alternative to EDC. 


Kenya: Reform and Reaction 


Ihe reformed Government of Kenya issued on Sunday a 
general statement of policy which promised, in terms already 
familiar from various earlier pronouncements, vigorous efforts 
both to bring the emergency to an end and also to push on 
with ‘schemes for the advancement of loyal members of all 
races in Kenya.’ In parts it is, perhaps unavoidably, on the 
vague side; but so far as it goes it is a clear statement of 
liberal intentions, and it is altogether a good thing that the new 
multi-racial Government should have drawn the threads of 
policy together in this way. For indeed it is quite certain that 
without ‘schemes for the advancement of loyal members of 
all races ° the emergency would never be at an end. Given these 
good intentions, and financial help from Britain to implement 
them, Kenya should eventually pull itself out of its present 
nightmare and find a new unity in the process. But there is 
a long struggle ahead—and not only against the Kikuyu rebels. 
Those who imagined that the opposition of many of the settlers 
to the constitutional reforms brought about by Mr. Lyttelton 
would die down quickly have been disillusioned in the last 
month or two. And now, from the European Electors’ Union, 
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comes a bitter attack on the new Government’s policy state- 
ment. What from this country is seen as simple common-sense 
appears to many of the settlers, and especially the older ones, 
as a ‘complete misunderstanding, deliberate or naive, of the 
growing feeling of resentment prevailing throughout even the 
most moderate section of the European community at the sup- 
pression of their own interests and the wider interests of Kenya 
in a thinly veiled effort to appease influences hostile to 
European settlement in Kenya.’ It demands that the Govern- 
ment should state in unequivocal terms ‘the predominating 
responsibility ’ which Europeans should assume now and in the 
future. In every respect it is clearly written out of an attitude 
hostile to the multi-racial principle, and it is the bluntest 
indication yet of the difficulties facing Mr. Blundell and other 
moderates. The longer the emergency drags on, the stronger 
will the extremist party grow. Miulti-racialism in Kenya is 
not secure yet by any means. 


New Friends for Old 


The Commons debate on British Information Services 
Overseas failed to produce any satisfactory statement of 
policy from the Government. Mr. Nutting’s defence of the 
Government’s failure to implement the recommendations of 
the Drogheda committee for increased expenditure made the 
worst of a bad job. He spoke of the * redeployment’ of 
resources, but gave no indication that any attempt is being 
made either to consider the needs of the information services 
as a whole or to guarantee them a budget not subject to the 
yearly vagaries of Foreign Office grants. The proposed ending 
of BBC services to Western Europe and the withdrawal of 
British Council activities from those countries is a particularly 
flagrant example of the harm which can be done by arbitrary 
financial cuts. Years of good work and the immense reputa- 
tion for objectivity built up by British Information Services 
during the war are being thrown away by the Government 
apparently on the ground that it pays to neglect old friends 
while wooing new ones. Nobody disputes the importance of 
developing the work of the British Council and other branches 
of the information services in places like the Middle East and 
India, but it seems extraordinarily wasteful to scrap all the 
assets they have accumulated in Western Europe. The logical 
conclusion to be drawn is that the Information Services should 
invariably be abolished wherever they have succeeded in 
building up a solid fund of good will towards this country. 
Quod absurdum est. But then so is the Government's policy. 


Dodging the Column 


In December the Select Committee on Estimates delivered 
its detailed and down-to-earth criticisms of Britain’s civil 
defence organisation. The Home Secretary’s reaction was 
very much like that of an unpractised hostess who finds one of 
her guests wrecking the small-talk with a blast of common- 
sense about something serious. First of all he was flustered 
and indignant, and then, with some stiffness, he tried to carry 
on as if the awkward incident had never really taken place. 
He is still keeping up the pose. During his long speech on 
civil defence in the House of Commons on Monday he con- 
trived to make not one reference to the Select Committee’s 
report. But for all that there have been signs lately that he 
is digesting some of its valuable criticisms and recommenda- 
tions. Next year a beginning is to be made on the scheme to 
train RAF reserves for service with mobile columns in the event 
of war. This will produce 100,000 trained men in six years. 
And there is to be a commander-in-chief (part-time for the 
moment) of the mobile columns who will also be responsible 
for coordination with the Services and the local authorities. 
These are steps in the right direction. In charity to the Home 
Secretary one might suppose that he turned down the Select 
Committee’s report not because he disagreed with it so much 
as because he feared that it would have the effect of discourag- 
ing volunteers in the existing local organisations. Yet that is 
not much of an excuse. The report came by careful paths 
to the conclusion already reached by most people who had 
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looked into the matter: that the existence of atomic and 
hydrogen bombs made it necessary for more effort to be put 
into the establishment of mobile columns (or at least their 
cadres) and the provision of shelters than into the maintenance 
of local forces which would be of small service under atomic 


attack. But Sir David and his colleagues in the Government 
still find this hard to swallow. They are painfully slow to put 
any effort into what ought to be done, while they are quick 
to support the myth that large local civil defence forces are 
of great value. Sir David talks a great deal about ‘ defeatism ’ 
and continues, in the face of public indifference, to insist on 
large local forces. The public would pay more attention to 
him if they saw some evidence that the Government was 
treating the matter seriously. 


The Obscenity Case 


Mr. Rex Warner in last week’s Spectator quoted a remark 
made about Tom Brown at Oxford when it was first published 
in the Sixties. In the book the hero carries a girl who had 
broken her ankle, and: * If this be muscular Christianity,’ the 
comment ran, ‘the less we have of it the better.” This was 
the decade in which the judgement which still governs the law 
relating to obscene publications was laid down, and in realising 
this we realise something of the difficulties which confronted 
Mr. Justice Stable and the jury in the case against Messrs. 
Secker and Warburg at the Old Bailey last week. The case 
was in respect of a novel entitled The Philanderer, a book 
which, from the reports of the trial, appears to be an account 
of sexual licence, couched in tones of disapproval, and ending 
tragically. Mr. Justice Stable’s summing up was a memorable 
defence of those writers whose seriousness of purpose leads 
them to write about what were once called ‘ forbidden’ sub- 
jects—above all about sexual subjects, which still attract a 
disapproval not apparently incurred by accounts of violence 
and cruelty. ‘Are we going to say,’ the Judge asked, ‘ that 
our contemporary literature is to be measured by what is 
suitable for a fourteen-year-old girl to read ?’ Were we to be 
reduced to the sort of books that were read to children in 
the nursery ? The jury, by returning a verdict of Not Guilty, 
answered these questions in the negative, and in doing so they 
did not merely clear the name of Messrs. Secker and Warburg; 
they went a long way to relieve the minds of publishers and 
writers generally of a real weight of anxiety about what may 
be allowed to appear in print. The writer’s urge is to tell 
the truth as he sees it, and the truth cannot always be ‘ nice.’ 


The Losers 


* Against a Russian team consisting of eight of the world’s 
leading masters,’ wrote The Times Chess Correspondent, * it 


Was not surprising that Britain did not fare well.” That was 
& masterly way in which to beg the question. Perhaps we 


might become the world’s champion question-beggars. Using 
this technique we could argue that against oarsmen as pro- 
ficient as the Krylia Sovetov crews we could not expect to win 
at Henley; that against footballers as skilled as the Hungarians, 
Germans, Uruguayans, and Brazilians it is not surprising that 
We did not win the world cup; and that against tennis players 
as brilliant as the four American ladies who reached the semi- 
finals of the Wimbledon singles we could only stand resignedly 
aside. It would, of course, be difficult to explain away the fact 
that an Englishman, Mr. Roger Bannister, recently held the 
world record for the mile for a few weeks, and that we did 
win the Ashes last year. But then we could always fall back on 
the practical certainty that such success could not possibly be 
lasting. Then we could fall back further to the old argument 
that we British play not to win, but for the game’s sake. We 
could go on falling back indefinitely. But it would still be the 
case that one of the objects of playing games is to win—and 
that the harder we try to win, within the rules, the higher the 
Standards of games-playing will be carried. In short, it is 
time the Island Race got rid of the idea that only foreigners 
can be expected to win. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


ACKBENCHERS were presented with a nice problem 

of timing this week: who would be first to get an 

answer from Sir Winston Churchill to questions about 
his talks with President Eisenhower? Questions were handed 
in while Sir Winston was in mid-Atlantic. Mr. Hector Hughes, 
who is learned as well as honourable, was among those 
members who had done so, but, alas, he had miscalculated 
the tide-table. The Queen Elizabeth, bearing Sir Winston 
and Mr. Eden, docked at Southampton on Tuesday only-when 
question-hour was over. Mr. Hughes learnt the truth almost 
at the last moment and gave notice that he wished to defer 
his question. He was too late (so Mr. Speaker held), and 
Mr. Hughes was shocked to find the Chancellor, who answered 
for the Prime Minister on Tuesday, lumping his question with 
others. Happily the strain of seeking priority can now be 
relaxed. As Sir Winston told the microphones at the dockside 
on Tuesday evening: ‘ Well, here we are back home again,’ 
and he certainly looked like a jovial race-horse owner in his 
fine checked suit. Nobody could have guessed from his appear 
ance that he had ever heard of Senator Knowland. 

* ok * 





Labour has had two of the days in the Commons this week 

two days traditionally reserved for airing grievances before 
the grant of supply. Three grievances were produced: uncer- 
tainty about the Government’s civil defence plans, criticism of 
the disposal of lorries under the Transport Act of 1953, and 
criticism of the Government’s delay in formulating a coherent 
policy for overseas information. Of the three topics, the 
argument about lorries was the most familiar but still the most 
popular. Labour gave half a day to it. Mr. Callaghan launched 
the attack with his usual dash, and the excitement caused, 
though not of Centre Court quality, got nearer to it than that 
aroused by either of the other debates. Overseas information 
took second place. Mr. Nutting, speaking for the Foreign 
Office, flung in the face of the Opposition the Labour Govern- 
ment’s treatment of the information services. 

* * * 

Civil defence, even in the H-bomb era, obviously bores 
everybody in the House except Mr. Crossman, who took up 
the syphon of Coventry’s indignation and discharged it at one 
spurt in the eye of Sir David Maxwell Fyfe. (There were a 
few dregs left at the bottom of the bottle for Sir Hugh Lucas- 
Tooth later on.) This was the only ‘incident,’ to borrow a 
civil defence term, in the whole of the day’s debate. The 
crushing sobriety of the Home Office stunned the House at 
the start. Sir David, and his predecessor, Mr. Ede, upheld 
the finest traditions of that grave institution so that at 9.20 
p.m. there were eight Labour Members and sixteen Govern- 
ment supporters in the House. This reflected great credit on 
the Tories: it was not they who had asked for the debate. 
Mr. de Freitas, who wound up for Labour, is said to be a 
most entertaining mimic and story-teller in private. Nothing 
of this could have been detected on Monday unless his speech 
was meant to parody what a former Under-Secretary at the 
Home Office might say in winding up a civil defence debate. 
Sir Hugh Lucas-Tooth, in replying for the Government, said 
nothing to make the Home Office tremble for him. He has 
the air of an elderly archivist with a weakness for yachting. 
But Sir Hugh astonished the House by saying that although 
‘in some cases’ control rooms above ground might not be 
effective in war, it would be wrong to abandon them altogether 
because ‘ they are useful in stimulating interest.’ 

* * * 

The effort to free Nonconformists from the two-mile marriage 
limit makes progress. The Lords gave an unopposed second 
reading this week to a private Member's Bill from the 
Commons which seeks to alter the rule that Nonconformists 
must live not more than two miles from the chapel in which 
they are to be married. Even the present law is obscure. 


Lord Haden-Guest said it was not certain whether the two 
miles were to be measured by the crow’s flight or by the 
shortest highway. ie: & 
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HE present coal situation is gruesomely familiar. Once 

more the British public finds itself in the cart—the coal 

cart. We have been in this predicament before. Broken 
promises of higher output, a declining labour force, the pros- 
pect of a breakdown in fuel supplies next winter and, to top 
it all, new wage demands by the miners—all this debris of 
present failure and future disaster has often surrounded us 
in the past. From time to time it is forgotten, when the labour 
situation temporarily improves or a mild spell gets us over the 
worst of the winter. The urge to forget it all is particularly 
strong in midsummer. Yet it is at that time, particularly in this 
cold midsummer of 1954, that it is most necessary to think 
of what lies ahead, for unless there is some spectacular 
improvement by December at the latest, and if possible by 
early October, the winter of 1954-55 will bring us nearer to 
industrial breakdown than we have been since 1946-47. It 
must be realised at once that the coal prospect before us is 
quite exceptionally bad. The present expressions of alarm 
from the Coal Board and the National Union of Mineworkers 
are not just routine warnings. They are the simple recognition 
of the fact that, on present trends in output and consumption, 
stocks are going to be dangerously low by the beginning of 
the coal winter, and that there is no sign whatever that adequate 
remedies will be applied in time. 

There is no confusion this time about the nature of the case. 
There is no Mr. Shinwell to lay an erratic smoke-screen between 
the public and the facts. Admirably clear figures of output, 
consumption and stocks and all the other main indicators of 
the state of the coal industry are published at regular intervals 
by the Ministry of Fuel and Power and the National Coal 
Board. The public can know very nearly as much as the 
experts know about the general situation, and the experts are 
deeply disturbed. Even the miners, or at least their trade 
union leaders, are disturbed. For that if for no better reason 
it is as well to survey the ground very carefully before laying 
the blame for the present situation on the miners themselves. 
The miners, as is very well known, are quick to resent the 
suggestion that they could produce more coal. Some of them 
have already found time, at the annual conference of the 
National Union of Mineworkers, in session this week at Black- 
pool, to express that resentment in advance. So it must also 
be pointed out in advance—the Spectator in fact pointed it out 
last week—that the present situation is not all the miners’ 
fault. The immediate trouble is that consumption in the first 
half of 1954 was over three million tons higher than in the 
corresponding period of 1953, whereas output was only a little 
over one million tons higher. The miners have actually been 
working slightly harder and longer. There are 8,000 fewer of 
them than there were last year. They are simply not succeeding 
in keeping up with a fairly rapidly expanding industrial demand. 

Certain other allowances should also be made. While the 
programme of reorganisation and mechanisation keeps moving 
forward (though at a slower pace than was originally intended) 
it is not altogether easy to keep output moving forward at 
the same rate. After each new advance in mechanisation there 
has to be a shaking down process, and a detailed redistribution 
of labour, in which the management must play its part as 
well as the men. When snags are struck it is not necessarily 
the fault of the miners if they are not quickly overcome. Sir 
Hubert Houldsworth’s reminder on Wednesday that the 
industry is short of mining engineers, the key men in any big 
change, was worth having. It must also be recognised that 
when new men are brought into the industry output cannot 
be increased at once. Quite often the new men take the place 
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of efficient and experienced miners who are needed for develop- 
ment work which may not yield coal for months or years. 
In fact we must fall over backwards to make allowances 
for the miners. Above all, every effort must be made to bring 
it home to them that nobody in his right mind wants to cut 
their earnings. On the contrary, anybody who grasps fully 
the importance of a high coal output must argue that the sky 
is the limit for miners’ earnings. The more money they get 
the better, provided they work for it and can show coal for it, 
A world in which all miners had television sets, motor cars 
and good houses to live in would be a much better world not 
only because of the rise in the material standard of living but 
because of the high output of coal which would be the bys 
product of the effort to obtain these things. All sorts of rude 
names are given to an economy in which people work hard, earn 
good money, and attain a high level of consumption. It is 
called the Brave New World. It is even, worst of all, called 
the American System. But at least this can be said for it-« 
that if the British miner adopts it we shall not have to worry 
any more about industrial breakdowns in the middle of winter, 
Having said all that, having made every possible allowance, 
having drawn attention to the fact that the miners have 4 
better world at their feet, we must now go more deeply into 
the present troubles. The growing excess of the demand for 
coal over the supply has already been mentioned. All that 
need be added is that it is nobody’s business to reduce the 
demand, and in particular the industrial demand, for coal, 
except through more efficient methods of consumption, the 
elimination of waste and the transfer to more economical fuels, 
That apart, the more coal industry consumes the better. If 
is an index of prosperity. The main changes must come on 
the supply side. What changes for the better can be mado 
most quickly ? They are obviously changes in human effort, 
In January of this year an increase of 2.5 per cent. in total 
output in 1954 was accepted as a reasonable aim by the miners’ 
representatives. A promise was made on their behalf. If 
has not been kept. Even if we reduce the reasonable increase 
to 2 per cent., to allow for the decline in the number of workers, 
it has still not been kept. In fact the miners are not working 
as hard as they said they would, and still could if they tried, 
Basically it is the same old story. It cannot be wrapped up 
in qualifications for ever. And it certainly should not be 
wrapped up when the miners themselves, through their chosen 
representatives, decide to say the sort of things that have been 
said in Blackpool this week. No doubt Mr. Arthur Horner, 
as a good Communist, was bound to try to confuse the issue 
by saying that what was wanted above all was more miners, 
He was saying that seven or eight years ago, when it wag 
even clearer than it is today that what is wanted above all 
is more coal per miner. He will no doubt go on saying it, 
It will still not be true. Yet even the excuse of Communism 
cannot be pleaded for Mr. W. E. Jones, the president of the 
NUM. Mr. Jenes actually said that the present price of coal 
to industry is too low, and that the Government should cease 
‘to transfer its product to high profit-making industry at 
uneconomic prices.’ What nonsense is this ? Is it not enough 
that the price of coal has gone steadily up since nationalisation 
and that the Coal Board is still not clear of the danger of 
deficits ? Must the profits of efficient industries be raided, 
and capital expansion everywhere be brought to a standstill, 
to cover up the failure to produce coal economically ? It has 
been. suggested before this that the taxpayers should support 
the nationalised coal industry. But this must be the first 
time that it has been suggested that private industry should 
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go so. It would be easier to dismiss this loose talk if it had not 
been followed the next day by the demand for the abolition of 
bonus payments and their replacement by percentage increases 
in day and piece rates. This could only mean less coal for 
the same money. Coming on top of the warnings, from the 
NUM itself, of the dangers of the coming winter and of the 
admission that the promise of a 2.5 per cent. increase in output 
is unlikely to be met, it can only produce the worst possible 
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Perhaps the miners did not know that 
If that is the case, then they 
For the miners are the only 
people who have it in their power to save the country from 
economic disaster and at the same time to earn prosperity 


effect on the public. 
it would produce that effect. 
should learn as soon as possible. 


and a new respect for themselves. Nobody can force them. 
That ought to be an additional incentive to them to do their 
plain and full duty to the country. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


FRIEND of mine who, though not a politician, spends 

a good deal of time in the Palace of Westminster has 

two suggestions about MP’s pay which seem to me 
rather sensible. One is that they should get marriage and 
family allowances, a form of subsidy for which there are so 
many precedents both inside and outside public service that 
the principle involved could not be seriously impugned. The 
other is that their service on Standing and Select Committees 
should be both compulsory and paid. Under his scheme MPs 
would not be cajoled or bullied on to Committees by the Whips; 
they would ballot for the committee-seats allotted to their 
party, and anyone who drew a vacancy would have to fii it 
or produce a colleague to serve in his stead. Committee-work 
would be paid at the rate of (say) two guineas for every meet- 
ing. I suppose one objection to this project is that it would 
tend to produce an unacceptably high proportion of dead wood 
on committees, but the Whips ought to be able to regulate 
this to some extent by bringing their influence to bear on 
people looking for stand-ins. I do not suggest that my friend's 
scheme offers the perfect solution to a controversy which has 
become indefinably but irredeemably squalid; but both his 
suggestions seem to merit consideration. 


The Tools and the Job 

Though we often talk about agriculture as an industry, it 
is only at the big shows that we see the industrialists en masse. 
This week, at the Royal, I thought some of them were looking 
a bit part-worn: as well they might, for shows are long-drawn- 
out and rather exacting occasions and most of them had served 
on many other tented fields before they came to Windsor. 
Do the men who build ships look in any way like sailors ? 
Is there an affinity between them ? There is, it seems to me, 
no discernible link between the farmer and the men who pro- 
duce, sell, demonstrate, promote and publicise the machines 
and fertilisers which he uses. They look, on the whole, more 
prosperous, more dapper, more alert than he does, as they 
stand among their gaily painted, rhythmically chugging 
machines or dispense hospitality and brochures in well- 
appointed pavilions; yet they seem, somehow, to be less sure 
of themselves, to have, behind their affability and their ready 
Statistics, that faintly apologetic air which sometimes 


characterises staff officers visiting a battalion in the line. Per- 
haps this impression—if it is not a complete illusion—stems 


from the simple economic fact that the individual farmer 
can in the last analysis do without all save one or two of 
the industrialists, whereas the individual industrialist needs an 
awful lot of farmers on his books. 


The Willing Horse 

The British are both fortunate and singular in their capacity 
to take a man like Lord Ismay for granted. Few officers at 
his level can have had a more exacting war or carried more 
continuously a heavier burden of responsibility. For an 
ambitious man, or for one without much in the way of roots 
and resources, the Secretary-Generalship of NATO might well 
hold powerful attractions; but Pug Ismay is wholly devoid of 
ambition and has many more agreeable things to do than to 
act as ringmaster to an international circus, on whose ability 
to put on a smooth performance so much potentially depends. 
(Ringmaster is of course hardly the best way to describe a 
man whose achievements are due to his unobtrusive wisdom, 





his tact, his sense of humour and his apparently limitless 
capacity for being liked and trusted.) The first time I met 
Lord Ismay—it was nearly twenty years ago, and he was serv- 
ing in the Military Intelligence Directorate at the War Office— 
he told me a story about a piece of mutton-fat which has stuck 
firmly in my head ever since. It happened during our First 
War campaigns in East Africa against that enterprising com- 
mander, von Lettow-Vorbeck. The British column with which 
Ismay was riding was in a bad way administratively; the supply 
system had failed, such rations as remained to them were doled 
out in exiguous quantities at the end of every march and al) 
ranks were continuously hungry. When things were at theit 
worst Ismay found in the recesses of his haversack a dusty, 
desiccated scrap of mutton-fat, the débris of a sandwich con- 
sumed in happier days. *I shall never forget how good it 
tasted,’ he said, ‘ or what a swine I felt for eating the whole of 
it myself.” Perhaps only those who have been really hungry 
can appreciate the quiddity of this early episode in a 
distinguished career. 


The Balance of Nature 

Speculations about the effects of myxomatosis in forms of 
wild life other than rabbits are for the most part gloomy; the 
only vaguely cheerful forecast that I have heard is that it 
may lead to a reduction in the mole population, which plays, 
it seems, a much larger part in the diet of foxes and their 
cubs than most people realise. But the general opinion seems 
to be that the rabbit’s normal enemies are bound to take a 
heavier toll of other prey in areas where there are no rabbits 
left. Not merely pheasants and partridges, but any birds that 
nest on the ground, will suffer more than they do now from 
foxes, badgers, cats, stoats and weasels; and the first two will 
become a bigger danger than at present to poultry and lambs. 
I suppose it is possible that in the winter—especially in a hard 
winter, when the ground is too hard to dig for mice and voles 
—some of these predators may be forced to migrate in search 
of food; foxes and badgers will probably tend to draw into 
semi-suburban areas where there are plenty of chicken-runs 
and also a sprinkling of rats. The great colonies of foxes, 
inviolate in the depths of Forestry Commission plantations, will 
have to disperse or starve; and, although more foxes will be 
shot or trapped in self-defence, | regard prophecies that fox- 
hunting will come to an end as unduly alarmist. But tact 
and diplomacy will be more than ever indispensable to a 
master of foxhounds. 


Rain, Rain, Go To The Ukraine 
Having long nurtured a firm, bucolic conviction that the ever- 
increasing ghastliness of the weather is due to our ill-advised 
dabblings in nuclear fission, I pass on with alacrity the latest 
canard confirming this view. According to this, most of the 
trouble is caused by the Russians using Novaya Zemlya for 
their under-water tests, in the same way that the Americans 
used Eniwetok; this has resulted in huge masses of ice becoming 
detached, floating away and eventually disorganising the Gulf 
Stream. A man I know believes that the diabolic purpose 
of these machinations will only be fully revealed next summer, 
when the Thames will be frozen over and the Russians will 
be able to keep the Grand Challenge Cup in perpetuity; but 
he is an old rowing Blue, and takes perhaps a rather specialised 
view of world affairs. 
STRIX 
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Con go Progress 


By THOMAS HODGKIN 
Tshimbumbula, Belgian Congo 


¢ WF you superimposed a map of the Congo on a map of 

Europe, and put Matadi over Bordeaux, you would find 

the north of Equateur Province in Scandinavia, Usumbura 
close to Warsaw, and Elisabethville somewhere near Athens.’ 
That is what the kindly, instructive Press attaché toid me: 
and I take his word for it, not having the equipment to try 
the experiment myself. The point of this remark is not merely 
that the Congo is a very large country; but also that it contains 
as great a diversity of peoples and languages among its popula- 
tion of twelve million (and another four million concentrated 
in Ruanda-Urundi) as central and southern Europe. So one 
must not travel too quick. 

Acting on this excellent precept I am travelling by the 
Chemin de Fer Katanga-Dilolo-Leopoldville from Mweka to 
Elisabethville—a distance of 1,406 kilometres which we cover 
in 61} hours: an average speed, as I reckon it, of 145 miles 
an hour. One reason for this gentle pace is that the engine 
burns wood, which means long stops to take on more fuel. 
And all along the line one passes these great wood-stacks 
like petrol stations along the Great North Road. It is pleasant 
to see something of this rolling Kasai country—looking down 
over broad valleys, covered with forest and bracken: here and 
there palm-trees, bananas, manioc; flowers like yellow mari- 
golds. And at every station the usual tremendous reception— 
clapping and cheers (this is a twice-weekly train). The 
Congolese station-master, in his smart khaki shorts and shirt 
and khaki and red cap, has his great moment. A crowd of 
young women, upright and handsome, in their ravishing 
clothes, with burdens on their heads and babies on their backs. 
And innumerable small and medium-sized boys, from Standard 
Six downwards, some with Bible stories in Chiluba, others with 
mouth-organs, who ask for French newspapers or money to 
buy exercise books. Some of them speak good French: ‘ My 
name is Samuel, and this one is Constantine, and the other ’*— 
after a bit of consultation—* well, he really hasn’t got a name: 
we call him Diable.’ 

Never have I travelled in such a magnificent second-class 
carriage—all stainless steel outside, and. inlaid wood and 
gadgets inside. (These are new coaches, I am told, on their 
first run—which is one reason why the population, white and 
black, turns out to admire them.) The third- and fourth-class 
carriages are not so good. In principle there is no longer 
racial discrimination on the railways: an Indigéne may travel 
first or second class, if he can afford it (though a European 
may not travel third or fourth). This is one aspect of the 
more liberal policy which the Government of the Congo is 
now pursuing, and encouraging others to pursue. There is 
now a restaurant in Leopoldville which caters for both races. 
Inter-racial parties are occasionally given. Children of 
‘ civilised ’ Jndigénes are now beginning to be admitted to the 
Athénées (State grammar schools)—formerly confined to the 
children of Europeans and ‘ recognised mulattoes.’” The new 
University of Lovanium (conceived as an integral part of the 
Catholic University of Louvain), set on a lovely hill outside 
Leopoldville, is intended for African and European students 
on a basis of complete equality. A teaching hospital of three 
to four hundred beds is beginning to go up on the same site. 
All these new developments, say the old colonials, would have 
been unthinkable a few years ago. Even now some Europeans 
resist these inter-racial ideas. To avoid calamity, ‘// ne faut 
pas aller trop vite. 

So much of this inter-racialism still remains en principe. 
The only /ndigéne travelling second or first on this train is a 
little black girl, shielded from the world by a European nun. 
And Lovanium, while it has thirty African students taking a 
year’s pre-university course, has not yet had any applications 
from Europeans. Their fathers prefer, so far, and can afford, 
to send them to Belgian,universities. The old categories are 
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still important. It was a shock, after crossing the Congo from 
Brazzaville a fortnight ago—in an all-European boat which 
raced an all-African boat—to be asked, in addition to providing 
the usual indispensable information about my mother’s 
Christian names and so forth, to state my race. What was 
one meant to say ? Not‘ Ayran’ obviously. * Indo-European’? 
Or do modern scholars prefer * Caucasian’? I had to ask the 
Immigration Officer’s help. What in fact was I? ‘ Blanche,’ 
he said, with a grin. And here, like Blake's little boy in reverse, 
however black my soul, I am officially White. — 

All this is in part connected with the fact that, as compared 
with British and French West Africa, the Congolese ¢lite 
is still relatively immature. Belgians here are quite justified in 
pointing out that, while the impact of Britain on the Gold 
Coast and France on Senegal began to be important in the 
eighteenth century, it was not until after the Second World 
War that Belgium began to think Seriously about its respon- 
sibilities towards this natural child of Leopold I. I met a 
gathering of British West Africans in Leopoldville—Hausa 
traders who sell their ivories and crocodile skins here as 
everywhere else along the coast, Gold Coast Ewes and Fantis, 
working for British firms. I asked a group of Ewes what they 
thought of the Congolese. * You mean the natives?” they 
said. ‘They understand very little geography. They don’t 
know where the Gold Coast is. Most of them have never been 
outside their own country—apart from some members of a 
touring club who spent a few days in Angola. They are not 
the sort of people one can discuss things with intelligently 
All they are interested in is money and football.” They talked 
as Greeks might have talked of Scythians 

This critical attitude is not entirely fair to the Congolese, 
who are in fact in process of producing their own élite-—not 
only engine-drivers and fitters, teachers and priests. As one 
intelligent Congolese, with a son at Louvain University, who 
had read Cry the Beloved Country, explained: * We can't put 
things as well as Europeans yet. The words are inside us, 
but we can’t get them out of our mouths. We need more 
people who have had the best kind of European education.’ 

Belgian policy during the post-war period seems in fact to 
have been subordinated to this terrific effort to create a modern 
economy. ‘ We believe we have succeeded in disproving the 
settlers’ theory—that Africans are really only happy sitting 
under trees waiting for bananas to drop into their mouths. 
Like everyone else they respond to economic incentives—if the 
incentives are adequate,’ was how one oflicial summed it up. 
The operative theory is the theory of Economic Man. I spent 
last Sunday morning walking round some of the new housing 
estates on the outskirts of Leopoldville with another very 
intelligent official, who kept pointing out to me how new 
marginal needs were being satisfied: bicycles, of course. in 
thousands—Leopoldville is the only African town where I have 
seen a fair number of women riding bicycles; gramophones 
the production of records of African pepular songs has become 
a highly developed industry: wireless sets; sewing machines; 
European furniture. We passed family groups sitting in front 
of their houses on four-piece lounge suites; men having open- 
air haircuts from the local barber; women bringing corn to be 
ground by an electrically-driven mill, installed in the entre- 
preneur’s backyard. * More marginal needs,” said the official. 
‘And a couple of years ago there was nothing here. But 
the most spectacular agency for transforming Congolese in the 
great centres of population into monogamous men of property 
is the housing policy, operated through the Office des Cités 
Indigénes. 11,000 houses have been built in Leopoldville during 
the last two years, and the programme assumes that building 
will go on at the rate of 5,500 houses a year, for the next few 
years at any rate. Nothing that I have seen in the cities of 
West Africa is on a comparable scale. 

‘Il ne faut pas aller trop vite’ is a principle which, it seems, 
is only applicable in the field of political change. In the field 
of economic development and the social services the tempo is 
rapid enough. One is continually learning something that it 
seems stupid not to have know already—for instance that mass 
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diography was already well established in Luluabourg—and 
ther large centres—before it came to Oxford. Is it possible 
ush ahead in this way with the construction of a modern 
ciety and the creation of an African classe moyenne, while 
aking only gradual and cautious adjustments in the structure 
of the colonial State? ‘We know,’ said a Congolese of 
fhoderate opinions, ‘that the Government intends that we 
hould gradually enjoy more rights, and more equality with 
ella We paliave this—only we should likeago know 
When.’ 


The Problem of 
British Traffic 


By JOHN ARLOTT 


F the problem of road safety in Britain admitted of a simple 

solution, no doubt we would have found it by now. Even 

a nation whose feeling about death and destruction has 
been weakened by two world wars must feel constant concern 
at a fatality and casualty list so large as ours. The problem is 
extremely complex, and seems the more so in a country 
characteristically inclined to take legislative steps only when 
events force them. The British case is a particularly bad one. 
Our traffic is the slowest in Europe—if not in the * motorised ” 
world—yet, as recent statistics show, our comparative accident 
rate is worse than that of many other countries. Present car 
production and sales mean that, while our traffic already 
virtually congeals at an increasing number of points and times, 
we must be prepared for a rapid increase in points, frequency 
and duration of traffic jams. Existing congestion not only 
wastes time and money, but also irritates and frustrates the 
driver so as to make him more than normally likely to err in 
judgement or manners, to create the type of situation from 
which an accident can emerge. The problem is in fact so 
enormous and so varied that the most we can do-for the time 
being, in addition to all the measures which are already being 
taken, is to attack the extremes. 

I cannot claim that my own point of view is authoritative. 
I would, however, claim that my point of view is informed, 
and, perhaps more important, that my experience is not limited 
to a single coign. If, as is widely felt (however inaccurately), 
that there are two ‘ sides "—police and motorists—on the road 
traffic question, then I have been on both, and on the fence 
between. That is to say, | am required in the normal course 
of my work to spend many hours and cover many miles on 
the roads of Britain; I have also been a policeman and, over 
the same period, a policeman who drove, unofficially and for 
pleasure, in police districts other than his own. 

It therefore seems to me, that from several different points 
of view, Mr. Anthony Hartley’s letter published in last week’s 
Spectator on the subject of the dangerous driving of road 
coaches not only implies the gravity of a single one of many 
aspects of the issue, but indicates an explicitly valuable point 
as to a possible solution. The case of the juggernauts to which 
he referred, coaches and buses racing each other along main 
roads at speeds which mean that they are all but out of control, 
is one of the extremes which it should be possible to deal with 
quickly. There would be no harm in attempting a campaign 
against this particular abuse. There would be difficulties of 
course. So far as police action is concerned, the police are 
to a large degree shackled by being, as one Chief Constable 
put it, too thin on the ground. In the second case they are in 
fact, though not legally, virtually powerless to act in any case 
of dangerous driving where no physical impact occurs. This 
difficulty cannot of course hold up the pursuit of extreme cases 
of dangerous driving, nor would the police allow it to be held 
up by such considerations. Yet this substantial weakening of 
the major control on. motoring manners calls for deeper 
examination of the matter. Since all road danger involves 
personal error, road safety must be examined in human terms 
not covered by statistics or legislation. The first obstacle to 
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consideration is the loose thought which lumps together all 
drivers under the generic term * motorists.’ Even road safety 
is a relative term. A first-class racing motorist can execute 
with conscious certainty and safety a manceuvre which the 
week-end driver, so far from being able to perform, would not 
even recognise as safe. This extreme contrast apart, it may 
be argued that three main and different types of drivers con- 
tribute three completely different types of shortcomings to road 
safety standards. 

The three kinds are: (a) the professional driver—such as 
the taximan, chauffeur, heavy haulage carman and passenger- 
coach driver; (6) the semi-professional driver, for whom it is 
necessary to move quickly about the country, like the com- 


mercial traveller, the business or professional man_ with 
geographically widespread commitments; (c) the pleasure 
driver. These classes overlap only slightly, so that the 


professional driver taking his family out for a Sunday afternoon 
drive remains, in driving behaviour, a professional. 

The professional driver is, from sheer habit and practice, 
a good driver in the quickness of his perception and consequent 
action. He invariably has a nice judgement of vehicle-width and 
negotiable space, plus such understanding of his vehicle’s 
powers that his safe operation can appear to the less skilled 
to ‘cut it too fine.’ It frequently appears that he holds a low 
opinion, often extending to intolerance, of less skilful road users. 
Watch at any road-crossing controlled by traffic lights, and 
almost every instance of going through in the seconds 
immediately after the red light has come on will be perpetrated 
by a professional driver, able to judge—or knowing from 
experience of the road—the time available before the other 
traffic stream is released by the green signal. It is, too, 
invariably the professional driver—especially the taximan or 
chauffeur—who shoots into the marginal gap which, by the 
normally understood rights of the road, belongs to a less trained 
motorist. With the heavy goods-vehicle—the term is used 
here generically and not technically—or the road coach, 
bullying carries an additional important element. The com- 
bination of size and speed produces a degree of terror far 
greater than that of speed alone. Mr. Hartley’s letter indicates 
the most frightening circumstance likely to be encountered on 
the road, for the road-coach, driven at speed, combines the 
risks which the highly expert driver can take with a size which 
a taxi does not possess and a speed higher than that of the 
haulage vehicle. It dominates effectively because the car- 
driver cowers before its threat. 

These are group manifestations which can only, it is to be 


feared, be dealt with efficiently by legislation. Magisterial 
benches specially chosen—as in the case of juvenile courts— 
expertly advised, and with careful ministerial instructions, 


might handle proceedings again drivers who create dangerous 
situations on the road. It seems both poetically just and 
judicially sound that the professional driver, most of whose 
shortcomings appear to derive from professional pride—some- 
times amounting to arrogance—should be subject to a specially 
severe code of penalties. At the moment, some policemen and 
magistrates are inclined to hesitate about depriving the 
professional driver of his livelihood. The present position, 
however, seems to demand the opposite outlook. 

The semi-professional driver is often almost as skilled as the 
professional. Frequently there is financial incentive or imposed 
demand for him to cover as much ground as quickly as possible 
to conduct the maximum amount of business. Usually, too, 
this type of driver is equipped with a fast, modern car which 
he can probably handle well. To meet his need for speed and 
appearance short of luxury prices, a number of cars have been 
produced which, while falling within the legal limits of 
mechanical safety, are not truly safe. Here, greater stringency 
in the regulations governing car construction might well be 
coupled with the status, for the purpose of punishment of 
driving offences, of professional driver for the habitual road- 
user who covers more than a specified number of miles in a 
ear. 

Finally, the pleasure—or amateur—driver. Within the present 
economic pattern, his vehicle is frequently secondhand, even 
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more often old, with mechanical flaws which may affect its 
efficiency. Frequently lacking in driving skill for sheer lack 
of experience and practice, these car owners may yet well feel 
that they receive little enough for their licence fee, and are 
entitled to their motoring freedom in their free time. They 
include those honest drivers who, bent upon being * careful,’ 
proceed at a pace maddeningly slow to those who have reason 
for a high speed which a newer car makes safe. In this class 
one finds the motorist who, proceeding slowly, does so at such 
distance from the near-side edge of the road as to put over- 
taking vehicles in unnecessary danger. He contributes, too, 
and all too largely, to the slowing down of the main body of 
the traffic with its consequent temperamental disturbance and 
attempted compensatory speeding in other drivers. 

For these—and many other—drivers, constant and more 
stringent driving tests would seem worthwhile legislative 
answers, reinforced by thoughtful and attractively presented 
advice. Driving competitions and any other means of stimu- 
lating study, practice and pride of driving are other possible 
aids. Still, however, it must be borne in mind that to raise the 
general level of driving, it is also necessary to find—and hit 
hard—the extreme cases of bad driving. 


China Concentrates Power 
By JULES MENKEN 


HINA’S new draft constitution reflects and crystallises 

the concentration of political power which has been 

going on under the Communist regime for the past 
five years, and which has now reached a point unsurpassed 
for centuries, and perhaps unparalleled throughout China’s 
history. 

The draft constitution was approved on June 11 at a plenary 
session of the committee set up to prepare it, and was 
unanimously adopted on June 14 at a session of the Central 
People’s Government Council presided over by Mao Tse-tung 
and attended by a large number of the principal personages 
of the regime. During the elaborate drafting process which 
began in March more than 8,000 people took part in the dis- 
cussions, and nearly 6,000 suggestions for amendment were 
made, many of which are described as ‘ useful.’ With publica- 
tion of the draft, local governments at all levels throughout 
China are to make the contents widely known and organise 
the people for their discussion. Suggestions emerging at this 
stage will be considered by the drafting committee, which is 


‘ to complete the work of revision and report in due course to 


the first session of the first National People’s Congress, 

The draft constitution comprises a preamble and 106 articles. 
As is natural, the preamble contains a good deal of propaganda. 
The regime is described both as ‘a people’s democratic 
dictatorship’ and as a ‘system of people’s democracy—new 
democracy,’ terms which Mao Tse-tung has already used in 
analysing his plans for China. The period from its foundation 
‘to the attainment of socialist society’ is said to be ‘a period 
of transition ’ during which ‘ the central task of the State . . . is 
to bring about, step by step, the socialist industrialisation of 
the country and to accomplish, step by step, the socialist 
transformation of agriculture, handicrafts, and capitalist 
industry and commerce.’ Although the draft constitution does 
not say so, * socialist industrialisation,’ as in the Soviet Union, 
means first and foremost the establishment of the heavy 
industries which are the foundation of modern war and the 
development of the armaments industries which rest upon them. 

Among other points, the preamble states that ‘China has 
already built up indestructible friendship with the great USSR,’ 
which * will be continuously developed and consolidated.’ The 
substance underlying this statement includes China’s depen- 
dence on the Soviet Union for technical aid in many fields, 
and above all for heavy weapons, aircraft, etc. The preamble 
refers to *‘China’s policy of establishing and developing 
diplomatic relations with all countries, based on the principle 
of equality, mutual benefit, and mutual respect for territorial 
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sovereignty "—points on which, despite Britain’s unhappy 
experience during the past four years, Chou En-lai appears to 
have been able to satisfy Mr. Nehru during their recent conver- 
sations in New Delhi. The preamble also says that China’s 
‘firm and consistent policy is to work for the noble cause of 
world peace and the progress of humanity ’; what Peking means 
by the operative phrase, ‘to work for,’ may be judged by 
China’s massive intervention in Korea and her large-scale aid 
tc the Vigt-minh in Indo-Ckina. 

The 106 articles are divided into four chapters, of which 
the first deals with general principles. The first article defines 
the bases of political power; China is ‘a people’s democratic 
state led by the working class and based on the alliance of 
workers and peasants "language which means that it is ruled 
by the Chinese Communist Party. The second article states 
that ‘all power . belongs to the people’ and that all the 
organs through which power is exercised, * without exception, 
practise democratic centralism. The rules of the Soviet 
Communist Party define democratic centralism, ‘the guiding 
principle of the organisational structure of the Party, as the 
election of all leading Party bodies, periodic reports of such 
bodies to their Party organisations, strict Party discipline and 
subordination of the minority to the majority, and the 
absolutely binding character of the decisions of the higher 
bodies upon lower bodies. Since only those approved by the 
controlling Party minority (in effect. the Politburo) can be 
elected, and since the formidable sanctions it possesses enable 
it always to command a majority; ‘ democratic centralism” in 
practice means that this minority in fact determines Soviet 
policy and imposes its decisions on all Party bodies below it. 

The second chapter deals with the State structure. * The 
highest organ of State power” and ‘the sole organ exercising 
the legislative power of the State’ is the National People’s 
Congress, composed of deputies elected (normally for four 
years, though in exceptional circumstances their term may be 
prolonged) from provinces, certain municipalities, national 
minorities, the armed forces, and—the inclusion is significant— 
‘Chinese residents abroad.’ The National People’s Congress 
nominally has wide powers and functions (of which election 
of the Chairman of the Chinese People’s Republic is potentially 
the most important); but it will meet only once a year, and 
in practice is all but certain to prove not a parliament in a 
Western—least of all a British—sense, but a rubber-stamp body 
like the Supreme Soviet. The Standing Committee of the 
National People’s Congress, its ‘ permanent body,’ is vested 
with powers and functions which in certain circumstances might 
become important; but how much practical power it will in 
fact enjoy remains to be seen. 

By contrast, the powers of the Chairman of the Chinese 
People’s Republic are both real and immense. He is elected 
for a four-year term by the National People’s Congress. Though 
his choice is nominally subject to decision by the National 
People’s Congress, it is he who nominates the Premier of the 
State Council and the Vice-Chairman and members of the 
National Defence Council. ‘In accordance with decisions of 
the National People’s Congress or its Standing Committee,’ he 
promulgates laws and decfees, appoints or removes all officers 
and members of the State Council and the Vice-Chairman and 
members of the National Defence Council, proclaims general 
amnesties and pardons, proclaims martial law, declares a state 
of war, and orders mobilisation. He represents China in 
foreign relations, receives foreig:: envoys, and, in accordance 
with decisions of the Standing Committee of the National 
People’s Congress, appoints and recalls Chinese envoys and 
ratifies treaties. He also commands the armed forces and 
presides over the National Defence Council (neither function, 
it should be noted, being exercised ‘in accordance with 
decisions of the National People’s Congress or its Standing 
Committee ’). 

The other State organs requiring notice here are the State 
Council and the Procurator-General. The State Council, 
‘namely, the Government of the Chinese People’s Republic, 
is the executive body of the supreme organ of State power and 
is the highest administrative organ of the State.’ Its powers 
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are correspondingly wide, and include direction of ‘ the building 
up of the armed forces "—but not their control, which is vested 


in the Chairman of the Republic. The Procurator-General, 
who is responsible to the National People’s Congress and 
reports to it or its Standing Committee, ‘exercises supreme 
supervisory power over all the departments subordinate to the 
State Council, local administrative organs at every level, the 
personnel of State organs, and citizens to ensure observance 
of the law.’ 

In his acute study, Moscow and Chinese Communists (Stan- 
ford University Press; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege) Mr. 
Robert C. North points out that, by pyramiding units of 
government and concentrating control, the Peking regime has 
already concentrated power ‘in the hands of an exceedingly 
small group of senior leaders.’ The new draft constitution 
carries this process further. The concentration of State power 
which it will formally and legally achieve is paralleled by a 
similar concentration of political power within the Chinese 
Communist Party. The main focus of Party, military, and 
State power is the Chairman of the Republic—at present Mao 
Tse-tung. When these developments are taken together with 
China’s immense drive to make herself militarily strong, it is 
clear that, both to the Chinese people and to China’s neighbours, 
the essential meaning of the draft constitution is a threat. 


A Festival in Lyons 
By IAIN HAMILTON 


T is just possible (for this is how the northern tourist in 

classical lands likes to open his reflections) that the 

Romans of Lugdunum once lined the terraces of their 
theatre on the hill now called Fourviére to hear the sombre 
Greek of Prometheus Bound. But not, I fancy, very likely. 
Their tastes, to mention the least of the objections, were no 
doubt a trifle less austere than ours. 

For example: ‘I maintain that the theatre should be static.’ 
This from a student, whose earnest young voice pealed out 
across the theatre like the bells of her native Bruges, in reply 
to somebody unappreciative of Aeschylus’s poetry as rendered 
into French. ‘ Souvenez-vous de mes paroles,’ said he, quoting 
Hermes, ‘the absence of character! The lack of action !’ 

Respectful as we all are today towards the genius of 
antiquity, yet the Comédie Frangaise’s choice of this particular 
play to open the Lyons Festival struck some French critics 
as altogether too sober and self-denying. And then there were 
the tubes. Was one for the tubes or against the tubes ? That 
was the question. But it is far too hot in Lyons at this time 
of year, too heavy for stimulating controversy, so it was 
generally allowed that the tubes were to say the least scenically 
astonishing. 

Or scenic-railwayish, perhaps. 

But to explain - Old Aeschylus had to be helped out, 
for the sake of the audience’s better appreciation, with a touch 
or two of avant-garde, and somebody had the bright idea of 
erecting a mighty complex of tubular scaffolding rising up into 
a pinnacle suitable for the agonies of Prometheus. There was 
one inymensely long ramp leading up to one side of the pinnacle, 
and on the other side there was a spiral staircase. All the 
tubes were illuminated in either blue or red except those of 
the peak which gleamed pallidly against the night sky. Here 
stood stout Prometheus declaiming while a mute chorus (all 
the choral lines having been distributed among four leading 
nymphs) undulated around the orchestra in flowing gowns, like 
the waves of the sea. This was a pretty, and a mighty 
distracting, piece of production. Apart from their gentle 
motion, the only action in the crude sense of the word was 

provided by the unfortunate Io. Garbed in white tights and 
a tasteful pair of horns, she sped in and around, ululating 
powerfully, as if the incontinent Zeus were on her tail. ‘/6 
mot moi, é é.’ Madame Denise Noél’s voice is as powerful 
as her presence is comely, and her part in the entertainment 
was much appreciated. 
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As a spectacle, to be sure, one could ask for nothing more, 
especially when the thunder and lightning of the grand finale 
engulfed Prometheus on his towering height. He had spoken 
his lines nobly, had Monsieur Jean-Pierre Jorris, and it might 
be ungrateful to suggest that the effect was a little lessened 
by his taking a flying jump from his peak and coming forward 
in his own character into the orchestra to receive his applause. 
It was suggested indeed that if he hadn’t done so he would 
have been suffocated by the multicoloured smoke streaming 
around his head. That may have well been so. 

If I have been a little unserious let me make amends by saying 
that it is good to see how this festival, always an agreeable one, 
is steadily growing more ambitious. The humane symbolism 
(or political allegory, as some would have it) of Prometheus 
Bound is easy meat for nobody, but in spite of the critics (of 
the tubes, and of the choice of play itself), some sixteen or 
twenty thousand sober citizens of Lyons and a smaller number 
of visitors made it, of all things, a popular success. 

How pleasant also to see a festival supported so eagerly 
by the local population. There is no feeling here, as there 
is elsewhere, that the cultural junketing is only a fancy tourist- 
trap. It is for the good of the civic soul. France is full of 
festivals, say the Lyonnais, beaming from their excellent 
nourishment, so why should we leave ourselves out ? 

The serious student who considers that the theatre should 
be static cou’) not, I imagine, have thought highly of 
Hofmannsthal’s Jedermann as it was acted out in front of 
St. John’s Cathedral, an even more magnificent setting than the 
Roman theatre on the hill above it. For nothing was static 
here -except the early Gothic pile itself and the dour 
medizvalism of the play. The production was all movement. 
Lords and ladies jigged and sang. A procession of pilgrims 
wound ghoulishly across the fagade. Death (in the stately 
person of Madame Maria Casares, whose playing of a rather 
different aspect of Death in Cocteau’s Orphée will be remem- 
bered) advanced inexorably on Everyman, that is.an Monsieur 
Fernand Ledoux. An exceedingly sympathetic devil bounded 
about in vain after the soul of Everyman and at length, 
shrugging his shoulders, sauntered off round the corner while 
a grim band of ministers of grace in gravecloths closed in on 
Everyman. The voice of the Almighty, thanks to certain 
clever engineers, boomed enormously from several points in 
the sky. A scheme of progressive illumination turned the 
entire front of the cathedral into a veritable incandescence. 

Prométhée enchainé, and Jedermann were the principal 
dramatic items in the first week of the festival. Because of 
illness in the company the performance of Bertold Brecht’s 
Der Gute Mann von Seuzan had to be postponed. At the 
end of this week there is to be a new production of Giraudoux’s 
La Guerre de ‘roie naura pas lieu, with Madame Cécile 
Aubry and with décor by Monsieur Bernard Daydé, at the 
Roman theatre, which next week will hear, in Frenchified 
form, the pentameters of Marlowe’s Edward II. There have 
so far been two concerts. The first was given in the court- 
yard of the Musée des Arts Décoratifs by the Alma Musica— 
a technically admirable and thoroughly soulless interpretation 
of various chamber pieces by Johann Christian Bach, Couperin, 
Boccherini, and Mozart. The other was given in the smaller 
theatre on the hill by the Alessandro Scarlatti orchestra, which 
played with all the spirit one might wish and succeeded in 


transforming Schubert into a full-blooded Neapolitan. One 
cannot but admire the passion which makes such a 


metamorphosis possible. 

For me, the festival has provided only one fierce disappoint- 
ment—that is the panoramic exhibition of Bonnard at the 
City Art Gallery. In England I have always been fond of 
Bonnard’s charming intimiste scenes of domestic life, but here 
there are several high-toned, orthodox impressionist pictures 
which by contrast throw a muddy light over that manner for 
which, with Vuillard, he has been most esteemed. I never 
thought to find him so earnestly uninteresting. 

But then, as the Belgian student keeps saying, one must 
always be willing to learn, mustn’t one ? 
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TELEVISION and RADIO 


WHEN at the end of the Paris programme in 
European Television we faded out on a 
pair of lovers struggling uneasily and perhaps 
self-consciously to embrace in the fitful 
wind of a cold, grey evening in the Bois, 
Verlaine’s exquisite lines (also in the mood 
of grey) came, but alas! came comically, to 
mind: 
Dans le vieux parc solitaire et glacé, 
Deux formes ont tout &@U’ heure passé. 

A poignant cry from the Parisian past maybe, 
but hardly appropriate. No doubt the 
wretched weather had much to do with it, 
but this was an unexpectedly piano broad- 
cast. No doubt, too, the French radio 
authorities were leaning over backwards to 
avoid the hackneyed tourist approach, but 
need they have leaned so far? One did not 
expect, of course, an orgy of high lights and 
high kicking, but in a programme called 
*Voulez-vous jouer avec Paris?’ one did expect 
a little vivacity: we did not get it. Even the 
traffic seemed to have slowed down and the 
human scene appeared almost static. Our 
own commentator was not good. He did not 
need to speak French names in the French 
manner, but he really ought not to have 
called France’s national heroine Jean d’Arc. 

This first series in European Television 
has been a great success, but the Paris 
programme has reminded us that the mere 
marvel of international sight is not enough to 
hold our attention. I do not, for instance, 
wish to stress unduly that I wrote these lines 
from 400 miles north of London, but I 
cannot resist making the point that it was 
an oddly depressing experience (even if it 
did arouse sardonic reflections on the 
* Auld Alliance’) to sit at home in the capital 
of Scotland on a dull, cold, windy June 
evening of this accursed summer and look 
at a dull, cold, windy day in the capital of 
France. ‘Is this,” one asked, ‘all that the 
miracle of television can do, to show one that 
things are just as bad elsewhere?’ 

Things were certainly not as bad elsewhere 
during the Palio di Siena. This gay, fantastic, 
medizval festival of a bareback horse-race 
came over very well from Italy. True we 
lost some sense of actuality in that we were 
looking at a tele-recording: but this was 
compensated for by the fact that Richard 
Dimbleby in his commentary was on the top 
of his form—as indeed, in a quieter way, he 
was in the well-merited repeat of the Malta 
programme on Friday. 

Do we sometimes take Dimbleby for 
granted? It is to be hoped not. Here is that 
rarity—a real professional artist of the 
spoken word in sight and sound. Dimbleby 
began his broadcasting career in the news 
department of the BBC before the war, 
established his voice in sound during and 
just after the war, then, like an amiable 
bubble, floated apparently effortlessly on 
to our television screens. He has been helped 
no doubt by the fact that it is not easy to 
forget his appearance, but his was no 
instance of televisior exploiting idiosyncrasy 
of manner or temperament. Dimbleby came 
to his renown by the hard way of developing 
and polishing a remarkable talent for 
fluent and intelligent comment on the way 
the world goes by. Other television stars may 


fear (or hope) that their fame may be 
ephemeral. Dimbleby is too much of a 
professional for that. 

MORAY MCLAREN 


ART 
Italians 


SIGNORE GIORGIO MORANDI is no stranger to 
this country. However, there will be those 
who are making his acquaintance for the 
first time at the New Burlington Galleries, 
where one hundred of his paintings and prints 
are being shown by the Arts Council, and 
they will probably wonder how this most 
reticent of artists has come to hold the 
position he does in the affections and respect 
of his countrymen. His is an ascetic art of 
renunciation, and whilst the public are com- 
ing to understand and appreciate the 
renunciations of the abstractionist, it may 
well come as a shock, in the present climate 
of opinion, to remember that the realist, too, 
may jettison and purify to an almost equal 
degree. Morandi has spent his life composing 
plainsong and chant upon his chosen instru- 
ment of still-life not so dissimilarly from the 
way in which Mondrian played Boogie- 
Woogie with red, blue and yellow rectangles. 

For a couple of years or so Morandi was 
allied to the scuola metafisica which flourished 
at the end of the First World War. From 
the contradictory statements made by the 
leaders of that movement (de Chirico, Carra) 
it is not easy to elicit their essential aims, but 
it had an anti-mechanical and so anti- 
Futurist bias and sought, through a stillness 
of the spirit and a ‘profound sense of things,’ 
to distil the mystery and poetry of the inani- 
mate. This was perhaps no more than a 
self-conscious claim to interests held by 
Chardin, Vermeer and a multitude of artists 
from the beginning of time, but to those 
interests Morandi has dedicated himself 
more completely than any other painter of 
our day. Year after year, as inevitably as 
the rising and the setting of the sun, the 
passing of the seasons, he has used as 
excuses for his pictures the same few bottles, 
the same few jugs, so that their shapes have 
become as familiar to us as the bottles and 
jugs in our own home. 

He was at his most precise, his bounding 
line at its hardest, between 1916 and 1920. 
By ten ycars iater, in Still Life with a Yellow 
Cloth, the form is implied through a golden 
tonality like the shining of a misty morning. 
Ten years later again (Nos. 25, 28) the bottles 
are dark silhouettes and the external drama 
of the period is reflected in a more abrupt 
clash of tones. Another decade and the 
light that falls upon these same bottles is 
cooler and milkier. The cumulative effect 
of so much integrity canalised into so narrow 
a channel, the sheer reiteration, begins to 
hypnotise. And then, by juxtaposition and 
comparison, one begins to break the secret 
code, to hear the undertones singing, until 
finally one comes to feel that ten Morandis 
mean more than one, and fifty more than 
ten. 

He has painted landscape also—the fall 
of shadow on a sunlit wall, a pink house in a 
fuzz of trees—in bleached, blond tones; his 
engravings, making richer use of cross- 
hatched ‘colour,’ reflect identical pre- 





occupations, often identical subjects, to 
which he sometimes returns after a lapse of 
years. It is no bad thing to be reminded that 
art was not always vehement, violent, 
rhetorical, filled with a sense of doom, 
insecurity and guilt. Yet, I think, in the last 
analysis Morandi represents, like Mondrian, 
an impoverishment of the potentialities of art. 
His landscapes are exact up to a point, but 
the point they make is a very small point 
indeed, and some would call it superficial. 
There is always a sensitive sobriety, often 
monumentality, sometimes even a certain 
succulence, in the mushroomy pinks and 
browns of his still-lifes, but understatement 
can go so far that one may only guess 
whether any statement has actually been 
made at all. 
*” - 7 
Of the three Italian artists being shown at 
Messrs. Tooth’s, Renzo Vespignani is the 
best known here, but hitherto entirely by 
his drawings, the preciosity of which drew 
attention to him at an carly age. The eight 
paintings on view are recognisably by the 
same hand, though bitten less deeply in the 
acid of post-war disillusion. The barges, 
factory buildings, railway engines and 
sidings that he loves to depict have lost some 
of their oddness, the sharp flash of the bizarrre 
but still retain an elegant hint of mysterious- 
ness. Nino Caffé is a coleopterist, a collector 
of the blackbeetle, genus catholicum, species 
Father Brown. He watches it with affection 
as it bumbles busily about its chores, dropping 
its brolly, blowing up its flat bicycle tyres, 
fussing around the beach-huts on the sand, 
whispering to its like with surprised little 
gesticulations. These little anecdotes are 
based on sympathetic observation and are 
not without a whimsical charm. Of Antero 
Piletti’s sly-eyed and full-lipped boys the 
less said the better. 
M. H. MIDDLETON 


MUSIC and OPERA 


Tue Boyd Neel Orchestra’s concert at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum on Sunday 
evening was conducted by Malcolm Arnold, 
whose new Sinfonietta was in the programme. 
When it was due to be played, however 
(and it was the last work of the evening), the 
composer announced that, since the pro- 
gramme was rather short, the orchestra 
would play not the Sinfonietta but a Sym- 
phony for Strings. The length of the 
programme had presumably been calculated 
in advance and the Symphony had certainly 
been rehearsed; so that it can only be sup- 
posed that the reason for the change was 
other than that alleged. A certain number of 
the audience had certainly come to hear the 
new work, and there was thus an additional 
reason for keeping to the accepted practice 
of announcing any change in the programme 
before the beginning of the concert. 

The Symphony for Strings, an unfamiliar 
though not a new work, proved familiar in 
content and idiom. Much of Arnold’s music 
resembles a kind of inspired clowning; and 
in this work, too, the deliberate discon- 
tinuity of the musical argument, the big 
dramatic gesture followed by the sly aside, 
the vertiginous leaps, gross interruptions 
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and violent contrasts of dynamics all 
combined to produce a ghostly theatrical 
effect. Not that there was any suggestion of 
playing for a laugh, either in the music or 
in Mr. Arnold’s conducting of it; but the 
implication of bodily movement and gesture 
was always present and it was easy to re- 
member the composer’s signal successes in 
the fields of ballet and the cinema. The 
impression left on the listener was that of an 
alarmingly lucid nightmare of the kind 
recorded, it seems, in much contemporary 
painting—vague but strong, and emanating 
from an Alice in Wonderland world where 
logic is not so much abandoned as stood 
gracefully upon its head. 


* * ” 


The gala performance of Cog d'Or at 
Covent Garden was not a very satisfactory 
offering for the entertainment of the royal 
guests from Sweden. After six months the 
singers, though thoroughly familiar with 
their music, still seem unhappy in their roles, 
possibly ill cast but possibly also the victims 


of an unsatisfactory production and a 
frigid conductor. The dancers introduced 
by Robert Helpmann on every possible 


occasion are not only distracting but, in 
Act | at least, they weave and sway in the 
most conventional way, taking up badly 
needed space round King Dodon’s day-bed 
and looking as bored as the audience—and, 
no doubt, the singers—by their wholly 
otiose antics. Howell Glynne, whose voice is 
admirably suited to the part, nevertheless 
gives the impression of a straight comic 
actor rather than a droll, fantastic royalty. 
(It is a sign of the times and of blameless 
royal consciences that this satire on a corrupt 
and silly court could be chosen for such an 
occasion; but Pobedonostsey must be 
turning in his grave.) Mattiwilda Dobbs, 
charming and accomplished singer though 
she is, cannot exert the authority nor suggest 
the mysterious fascination of the Queen of 
Shemakhan. She remains throughout @ 
delightful soubrette masquerading, like 
Howell Glynne, as royalty. Under Igor 
Markevitch the orchestra, which bears so 
important a part in this highly coloured 
fantasy, was hardly more than unenthusi- 
astically correct. Rimsky-Korsakov’s shim- 
mering, glittering tissue of sound seemed dull 
and unilluminated. This is a score that 
demands an enthusiast, a lover, to direct it, 
not the conscientious bell-ringer envisaged 
by Stravinsky. 

MARTIN COOPER 


CINEMA 


Dance Little Lady. (Gaumont.)——The 
Bandit. (Cameo-Poly.) 
So rigid are screen conventions one Can wager 
one’s entire fortune that if the heroine of a 
film is a ballet dancer she is bound, before 
many minutes have passed, to meet with a 
crippling accident. In Dance Little Lady, 
Mai Zetterling, bullied to the tiptoe of her 
profession by a domineering ambitious hus- 
band, Terence Morgan, has barely made the 
grade at Covent Garden when she has a 
motor smash, and while lying in hospital 
with a broken leg and great swimming blue 
eyes learns from her daughter Mandy that 
she will never dance again. Mr. Morgan, 
the cad, goes off to manage another dancer, 
Eunice Gayson; Miss Zetterling turns her 
face to the wall and malingers until she is 
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pushed by her doctor, Guy Rolfe, through a 
ward where crippled children are bravely 
fighting their adversities. This causes her 
to stagger to her feet and she becomes a 
ballet teacher, her child, meanwhile, an 
incipient ballerina, coaxing hospital patients 
of her own age to throw away their crutches 


and practise at the bar, a pretty welding of 


art and therapy. Directed by Val Guest, 
this film is an animated novelette, the 
bounder, the stricken heroine, the good 
friend and the child fulfilling their prescribed 
parts without a flicker of satire, good actors 
all, nobly riding the Ethel M. Dell-ish waves, 
sailing with pennants flying to the inevitable 
finale when villain meets deserved end mak- 
ing only gallant gesture of shabby life. With 
most of the moves ahead foreseen, only the 
ballet sequences are intriguing, for there, 
before one’s very eyes, is Miss Zetterling 
pirouetting on her points, doing jetés and 
Jouettés and languishing in David Poole’s 
arms. Her head seems securely attached to 
the dancing body, and yet the programme 
pays thanks to Sadler’s Wells for the services 
of Maryon Lane. Is Miss Zetterling a secret 
ballerina? Or has Miss Lane allowed herself 
to be decapitated? Or is she wearing a 
Zetterling mask? Or have the back room 
boys been having a whale of a time with 
mirrors? It is most bewildering, but un- 
fortunately could not matter less. 
- - - 


The Bandit is a Brazilian film, one of those 
brilliant brutal offerings which are a South 
American speciality. It is magnificently 
directed by Lima Barreto, who tells the 
terrible story of looting, torture and murder 
against scenery of exquisite beauty, con- 
trasting the broad splendours of landscape 
with the narrow vileness of man and sparing 
no detail of either. Death, so potent a 
factor in Latin American art, hovers like a 
vulture in the hot sunshine and harsh out- 
lines of this memorable film, and there is no 
moment, not in song or laughter, when it 
folds its wings. There are a number of merci- 
less scenes, unsuitable for the squeamish, 
and even those which are gentle are charged 
with tragedy; yet the direction is so com- 
pelling, the photography so remarkable one 
comes away revived rather than depressed. 
To the critic fed on porridge this is good 
red meat. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM 


THEATRE 


We Must Kill Toni. By Ian Stuart Black. 
(Westminster.)——-East Lynne. (Sadler's 
Wells.)\———-Moscow State Puppet Theatre. 
(Casino.) 

Murper is a joke that never fails—so they 

say, but lan Stuart Black seems determined 

to prove the proverb wrong. His new play 
starts with an all too familiar situation: 
two brothers, fine old Anglo-Scottish gentle- 
men living ina fine old crumbling English 
mansion, find that the estate has been left 
to their cousin Toni. Hence the play, 
hence the problem: murder her or marry 
her? Conversing in a hardly modernised 
jargon of the ‘marry, come up, thou mala- 
pert knave’ variety, they decide to murder 
her. And, heaven knows, they have 
plenty of means at their disposal: decaying 
towers, lovers’ leaps, torture chambers, 
haunted rooms—all the amenities are there, 
but the pity of it is that neither the author 
nor his characters know how to make use of 
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them. Naturally, Toni—a charming flapper 


—turns the tables on her cousins. Murder 
having failed, the question of marriage 
comes up again, the brothers quarrel, 


another potential hom.cide is added to the 
evcning’s list of amuscements—and so on 
and so forth. Unfortunately it is all written 
with litth wit and less sense of farc’cal 
Situation, so that the scenes drag inier- 
minably. Of course, Dulcie Gray is pleasant 
as Toni, Michacl Denison and Alan Mac- 
Naugiten gcentkmanly and sinister as the 
brothers (Norman larshall’s dinction 
stylises them into a kind of Flotsam and 
Jetsam) and Richard Goolden quevers 
effectively as the aged retainer, but ise 
efforts are in vain. The writing of fare 
secms to be an art lost to the West End 
stage. Shades of Frederick Lonsdale! 
O tempora! O mores! 


« ” * 


At Sadler’s Wells there is a revival of Easi 
Lynne, a splendid Victorian melodrama of the 
most fruity vintage. Its plot may be briefly 
summarised in the words of the programme: 
“Wedded. Seduced. Repentant.’ The 
company appeared to be enjoying themselves, 
so did the audience and, though critics may 
feel a little tired of the joke after the first 
act, this is probably an occupational disease. 

- * * 


At the Casino Sergei Obraztsov and his 
admirable puppets from the Moscow State 
Puppet Theatre are in residence till the end 
of the month. Of these it suffices to say that 
they are more human than many actors and 
actresses at present playing on the stage. 


ANTONY HARTLEY 





Poet’s Notebook 


Miserly men dare not be poor. 
Dependent men are insecure. 
Not all men lose by every war. 
A louse may ride a tiger. 


From strings of jottings in a book 

The clues are gone, the tunes forsake. 
There’s too much fiddling with technique. 
Champagne won't liven lager. 


Tell me, what have the poets read 

Or in the heart or in the head? 

Words that are winged with shot of lead, 
From Moses to Mussolini, 


There is a whale-delousing bird.... 

Lord Demapress relieves the herd.... 
Samson, who broke things, gains regard... 
Whose thoughts are worth a penny? 


An angry man is like a lum, 

All stink and darkness out of him. 
When there is fire, the firemen come. 
They've not been wanted lately. 


Poets were made to praise, to praise 
And speak the truth, like Balaam’s ass. 
It makes small sense when Balaam brays 
But we admire him greatly. 


SYDNEY TREMAYN® 








Letters to 
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the Editor 





SMOKING, STATISTICS AND DEATH 


Sir,—M.D. Cantab makes three statements to 
illustrate the application of logic, as taught 
in Cambridge in 1908-1911, to the connection 
of smoking with cancer of the lung 

1. That if cancer occurs in one who does 
not smoke, it disposes of the idea that 
smoking can cause cancer. This is an 
absurdity from which it would follow that 
if a condition has more than one cause, none 
of them can be a cause. 

2. That smoking can merely aggravate 
cancer, as it can bronchitis. This ts a con- 
fusion of categories; cancer can no more be 
aggravated than pregnancy 

3; hat statistics can be made to prove 
anything This is an ancient bromide that 
might be justified by proving statistically that 
smoking is an insurance against developing 
cancer, or that half the inhabitants otf 
England are black.—Yours faithfully 

DENIS BROWNI 
16 Wilton Street, Grosvenor Place, S Wd 
Sir.-I feel that M.D. Cantab’s comments 
on the association of smoking and lung 


cancer cannot be allowed to pass un- 
challenged. 

In spite of his reference to his early train 
ing in logic he has clearly not grasped the 
point of the careful statistical studies of the 
problem made both in this country and the 
United States 

These establish 
relationship between the number of cigarettes 


beyond any doubt, a 


smoked and the incidence of lung cancer 

They do not state that cigarette smoking 
causes lung cancer——indeed it is well known 
that cases of the disease occur In persons who 
have never smoked 

There are almost certainly a 
causes of the disease but the inescapabh 
facts are that if one is a heavy smoker oi 


' mt 
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cigarettes, one’s chances of developing a lung 
cancer are far higher than those of a non 
smoking individual 

This is most unpleasant news and naturally 
every conceivable excuse from bad logic to 
charges of scaremongering will be employed 
to relute it 

The Government’s action in publicising 
these results and directing a warning to young 
people is evidence that clear thinking on this 
vital matter, in official circles at any rate, 
will prevail.-Yours faithfully, 

M.B. LOND 


[Name and address supplied.] 


Sirn,—May a member of the much-abused 
tribe of statisticians comment on the letter 
headed * Smoking, Statistics and Death’ pub- 
lished last week. The authors of the papers 
concerned have said, among other things, that 
a heavy smoker is x times more likely to die 
of lung cancer than a non-smoker. They 
have nor said 

(1) that heavy smokers must inevitably get 
lung cancer, 

(2) that non-smokers will never get lung 
cancer, 

(3) that tobacco smoke is the only cause 
of lung cancer, or even 

(4) that tobacco smoke is a cause of lung 
cancel 

What they have said is that there is a 
correlation between heavy smoking and the 


incidence of lung cance hey uggest, 
therefore, that heavy smoking may be a con- 
tribuiory factor in ws causation The 
occurrence of * false positives * does not invali 
date that hy pethesis It is really quite 


astonishing to find a doctor of medicine 
apparently willing to accept nothing less than 


100 per cent. correlation If some medical 
treatment proved effective with 90 per cent 
of patients, while the remainder failed to 


respond, would he therefore ‘throw it on 


the scrap heap’ ” If so, he will need a large 
scrap heap, because most of modern therapy 
will be on it. Statistics may be able to prove 
anything, but old-fashioned logic is pretty 
unreliable too at times.—-Yours faithfully, 

J. A. NELDER 
The Granee. Welleshourne, Warwick 


Sirk,--It ts quite amazing the efforts people 
(presumably smokers) make to blind them- 
selves and others to the significance of the 
Statistics published on smoking and cancer. 
M.D. Cantab takes pride in having dis- 
missed the evidence on this subject by one 
stroke of logic. What he has so brilliantly 
done is to rule out a conclusion that nobody 
would be stupid enough to draw, namely, that 
smoking ts the sole cause of lung cancer. So 
comforted is he by this piece of work that he 
is happy to ignore the weighty evidence that 
heavy smoking greatly increases liability to 
lung cancer 

By identically the same process of logic 
he would have nothing but contempt for any 
imount of statistical evidence that practising 
the profession of burglary increases one’s risk 
of being imprisoned. All he would have to 
do, in accordance with his self-imposed 
principle of scientific research, would be to 


produce a single non-burglarious prisoner, 


exclaim, * False positive!’ and, as he put it. 
throw all the other evidence on the scrap 
heap 

Ordinary illogical men may have greater 


difficulty in disposing of the fact that when 


ever the records are systematically examined 





it is found that among heavy smokers a very 
much larger proportion do get lung cance! 
than among = otherwise comparable non 
smokers. Personally, | derive more satisfac 
tion from excluding an entirely unnecessary 
risk of painful death than from scoring a 
resounding logical triumph over a dummy set 
up for the purpose.—Yours faithfully, 

M. G. SCROGGII 


Elstree Hill Laborato Bromley, Kent 


Sir,—For some diseases specific treatments 
ire known which usually, though not 
necessarily always, are found to have a 
beneficial effect on the patient 

Does the fact that sufferers sometime 
recover without receiving the usual treatment 
not constitute a ‘false positive’ result, and 
would logic force M.D. Cantab. to the con- 
clusion that the recognised treatment should 
immediately be discarded as ineffective ? 

Proof that excessive smoking is not the only 
cause of lung cancer cannot disprove the pro- 
position that it may be one among several 
effective causes, which is all that the 
Statisticians seek to show.—Yours faithfully, 





PH.D. CANTAB, 
[Name and address supplied.] 


Sir,—I feel that I must contest the remarks 
made by M.D. Cantab. Of course, 
logic is as widely applied today in general 
science, as it is, or was. by the self professed 
monopolist and his contemporaries. 

Ihe claim of the statisticians, and | am 
prepared to believe that they have some know- 
ledge of the application and limitations of 
statistics, is that there is a connection between 
smoking 
cer. In other words: if a hundred men smoke 


including inhaling—and lung can- 
heavily, there would be a higher percentage of 
them demonstrating lung cancer, and for that 
matter other forms of cancer, when com- 


pared with a hundred men, chosen because 
they were as a group similar, who did not 
smoke As he puts it Really that is all 
there is to it... As far as I'm concerned, that’s 


enough 
I must presume that inyone is striving 
after effects, it must be M.D. Cantab. His 


*“Now, tf cancer is caused by smoking 
cigarettes "ts a °is and only » 
red herring if there ever was one. Surely he 


is trying to mislead 

Logically, the question is: is smoking dan- 
gerous ? The answer, borne out by M.D. 
Cantab’s 
be shown that there is some connection be- 


words, is that it 1s That it can 


tween smoking and lung cancer, merely, 
because of the prevalent dread of cancer, 
Yours 


emphasises the stupidity of the habit 
faithfully, 
COLIN WOODWARD 


AN UNNECESSARY EVIL 


Sir,-May I draw your attention to an error 
in the article under this heading in your issue 
of June 18? Referring to the deputation 


from the Institute of Directors belore the 


Royal Commission on Taxation of Profits and 
Income you report that one ol them who had 
spent 152 nights away from home on business 
last year was allowed to claim expenses on 
a basis of only ten shillings a nigh ihe 
a@tual fact as reps rted n the Man cster 
Guardian of June 17 “ that the Ir pector 
of Taxes had disallowed ten shillings a night 
for each of the 152 nights. I am not aware 
of the precise circumstances of t ise 
quoted, but in view of the extravagant ci S 
for expenses frequently made It Is conecciv- 
able that the disallow might net huve 
been unreasonable 

The recent campaign in the Pre ist 
the attitude of HM Inspectors of [axes 
towards expenses cla by director nd 
employees carning o £2,000 a ear 
originated in the letter of apology sent by 


the Financial Secretary to the Chairman of 
the Institute of Directors on a particula ise. 
Both the Chancello ind the Financial 
Secretary have since made it clear, in state- 
ments in the House, that the letter related 
to the case in question only and that, in 
general, the policy of HM Government on 
the matter of the allowance of expenses 
remained unchanged. Ihe amount of any 
such permissible expenses is determined by 
the very strict wording of the Rules applicable 
to Schedule E. If excepiion be taken to this 
is only to be found in Parlia- 
It may be that in applying 


the remedy 
mentary action. 


these Rules an individual Inspector may have 
allowed his zeal to outrun his discretion in 
isolated cases, ij ven granted this, ‘ no 
regard to be paid to the thousand cases 


in which closer investigation has resulted in 
the curtailment of grossly excessive claims 
with the result that large sums have been 
added to the national revenue and- even 
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more important—the incidence of taxation as 
between those who are in a position to claim 
expenses and those who are not has been 
restored to a more equitable basis ? 
Inspectors of Taxes are rightly proud of their 
reputation for fairmindedness and sympathetic 
appreciation of the problems of the business 
world; to subject them to wholesale condem- 
nation on the slender evidence provided by 
a few small isolated cases is, to say the least, 
unjustified.—Yours faithfully, 


FE. A. KIRKNESS, President, 


Association of HM Inspectors of Taxes 
Salisbury House, London Wall, E.C.2 
COAL 
SiR Although there is a general awareness 


amongst the public that all is not well in the 
matter of fuel supplies, your article of 
July 2 is most timely and calls for 


comment 


some 


ilmost everything 
depends on the miners and it ts anybody’s 


As regards next winter 


guess whether or not they will rise to the 
occasion A repetition of 1947 would not 
only bring discomfort to innumerable homes 
but cause incalculable harm to British 
Industry 

Coal production is 
according to 
Federation of 


static and, 
figures published by the 
British Industrics in 1952, it 
is likely that national consumption — will 
national production by some 
50,000,000 tons in less than ten years from 
now 

It is appalling to realise that even the 
British Electricity Authority has been forced 
to consider the use of dual firing, that is 
either coal or oil, for the new power station 
now under construction at Marchwood in 
Hampshire. Lord Citrine also stated recently 
that the Authority is examining the fuel 
position in respect of sixteen other powe! 
stations and of course any decisions which 
may be taken will be forced on it by circum- 
stances over which it has no control 

It is useless to cry over spilt milk and 
the coal position must be faced squarely by 
all of us. Atomic power stations will come, 
but they will not ease the position next 
winter, or yet for some years after that. The 
only possible solution is to make the coal 
which is produced go much further than at 
present, and worthwhile results can be 
achieved without introducing any serious 
technical problems. Both industry and the 
private individual must be made thoroughly 
aware of the facts and it is only by the 
co-operation of everybody that the country 
will eventually win through, but it must be 
emphasised that the situation is far too serious 
to brook any delay whatever 

In industry and for public services, con- 
siderable economies can be achieved by the 
introduction or extension of the following 
methods of working, none of which is 
untried 

(1) Boilers: Every encouragement should be 
given to make full use of the facilities which 
now exist all over the country for training 
stdkers A greatly extended use of modern 
mechanical stokers would enable large num- 


virtually 


exceed 


bers of industrial boiler plants to burn the 
lowest grades of coal with high efficiency 
and, moreover, without de-rating or smoke 
emission 

(2) Back-Pressure Steam Plant: In ideal 


circumstances, thermal efficiencies approach- 
ing 80 per cent. can be reached, though it 
is true that this value is generally likely to 
be lower The use of back-pressure generat- 
ing sets is not limited to industry and a 
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number of successful thermo-electric district- 
heating schemes are in use overseas. In 
England, Pimlico is the only example, a 
scheme which was conceived before the BEA 
took it over. However, at Eastbourne last 
month, Lord Citrine stated that similar pro- 
jects are under consideration for Manchester, 
Spondon, Stepney and Warrington, and 
further confirmation was subsequently given 
in the House of Commons by the Minister 
of Fuel and Power quite recently (Hansard, 
June 28, 1954) 

(3) Diesel Plant: If and when use can be 
made of the waste heat in the exhaust, as 
well as from the water-jackets of such plants, 
thermal efficiencies approaching 75 per cent 
can be reached. By recovering waste heat it 
is possible that the use of an independent heat- 
ing apparatus can be eliminated, thereby 
resulting in a considerable saving in fuel A 
straight’ diesel engine set gives about 34 per 
cent. which ts a little better than the latest 
BEA steam power-stations 

(4) Insulation: Quite obviously it is not 
logic to consume quantities of fuel to pro- 
duce heat, when a high percentage is thrown 
away unnecessarily because no insulation has 
been provided 

(5) Railways: A large extension of electrifi- 
cation must be faced, not only in the interests 
of coal economy, but also tor other reasons 
The coal requirement of an electric train is 
about one-third of that necessary for steam 
traction 

(6) The Domestic Consumer: Apart from 
the consideration of his own comfort, he too, 
in the national interest, must try to make coal 
go turther Modern solid fuel appliances 
burn half the amount required by the old- 
fashioned open fire and give greater comfort 
Local authorities should ensure that their 
tenants use fuel efficiently and _ possibly 
arrange to supply up-to-date heating 
appliances on simple hire terms, as is some- 
times done with refrigerators. Such measures 
would also help to combat the evils of 
atmospheric pollution. New houses should 
be provided with adequate insulation, and far 
more consideration given to the high coal 
economy efficiency of gas, as opposed to elec- 
tricity, for domestic space heating.—Yours 
faithfully, 

JOHN FOX 
Hove E 


Downbarton, Grand Avenue 


NORTHERN IRELAND 


Sir,—-No doubt, as Mr. John Megaw suggests, 
a competition to choose a name for what was 
once the Irish Free State would produce an 
abundance of wit from your readers. 

While admitting that everything connected 
with Irish affairs must be confusing, almost 
beyond comprehension, to Englishmen and 
other foreigners, it is not unreasonable to 
expect that they pay some attention to what 
is accurate 

Eire is simply the Gaelic name for Ireland 
and cannot be accurately used to denote the 
26 Counties only. Neither is it accurate to 
call the Six Counties Ulster, because there 
are three Counties in Ulster which belong to 
the Dublin Parliament 

It is safe and accurate to refer to the 
26 Counties as the Republic of Ireland: or 
simply the 26 Counties, and to the territory 
under the jurisdiction of the Stormont 
Government as the Six Counties. 

You may loosely refer to Northern Ireland 
and Southern Ireland but because of the con- 
flict between the geographical and political 
entities these terms are not strictly correct 

At least, please don’t refer to us, as some 
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of your papers do, as * Eireann citizens,’ or 
the * Eireann government, a linguistic mon- 
strosity, comparable to saying * Britain 
citizens,’ or the * Britain government,’— Yours 
faithfully, 

MAURICE HICKEY 


167 Herberton Road, Dublin, Twenty Six 


Counties Ureland) 

[This correspondence is now closed.— 
Editor, Spectator.) 

THE JUGGERNAUTS 

Sir,—-The juggernauts encountered by Mr. 
Anthony Hartley « Birchington-Faver- 
ham road are but a ction ol those to be 
braved by a drive eturni to Worthing 
! H ! I i Sunda evening 

| have amused my small girl by a * count- 
ing competition’ to while away the time. In 
in hour | have met over 800 cars and 77 
coacne I t i speed and trying 
LO OVE aK 0 viict winding and 
n ow You ti i 

MRS.) M. FDDISON 

, 35 ‘/ re i thie Sussex 


BUGANDA 


from Ueanda the 


Sux tion that I attacked the personal integ- 
rity « the Govern in the letter of mine 
which vou published on June 11 I would 
like to say I have the highest opinion of Sir 


Andrew Cohen's integrity: he did what he 
considered right at great cost to himself. When 
accounts are settled in Uganda I am sure 
this will be taken into consideration 
The day may yet come, if Professor Han- 
cock’s mission iS the success we hope and 
Mutesa II is able to return as a constitutional 
Kabaka under new agreement, when the 
Baganda will again be able to say. * He is 
the best governor we have ever had’ before 
he revealed his inexperience and inability to 
work out patiently, with Africans, over 
months if necessary, grave and difficult con- 
stitutional problems--Sir Keith Hancock's job 
at the moment.— Yours faithfully, 
H. M 
Wareham 


GRACB 
The Old School House 


ELGAR 
Sir.— I am engaged, at the request of Mrs. C, 
Elgar Blake. in the’ preparation of a 
biographical and critical study of her father, 
the late Sir Edward Elgar This will be 
supplemented by a volume of his letters and 
occasional writings I should be grateful if 
any who possess letters or musical manu- 
scripts of the composer would communicate 
with me.— Yours taithtully, 
PERCY M. YOUNG, 
Director of Musie 
Wolverhampton & Staffordshire 
( olle ve 


Technical 
Wulfruna Street, Wolverhampton 





AN IDEAL BIRTHDAY GIFT 


We will post the SPECTATOR to any of 
your friends residing in any part of the world 
at the following rates:— 


5s.; 26 weeks, 17s. 6d. 


2 
$ 


52 weeks, 
In addition a Birthday Greeting card will be 
forwarded stating the SPECTATOR comes 
as a gilt from you 
Send instructions to:— 
Spectator Ltd., 99 Gower Street, W.C.1 
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Harmless Deceptions 
SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 227 
Report by J. P. Stevenson 


A recent correspondence in The Times recorded examples of ‘harmless deception’—e.g., 
by the man who dressed up in a grey topper, etc., during Ascot Week, but never left Town. The 
usual prize of £5 was offered for a letter (limited to 150 words) attributing some similay (and 
appropriate) vanity to any character of history or fiction, 


Some competitors didn’t read the question 
carefully enough, and produced entries 
like Mrs. Hog’s delightful (and true) 
glimpse of Cranford-up-to-date—that were 
not quite what was asked for. Thus, Majo 
Dicker misses first prize with his three other- 
wise excellent pieces, and John Brown's 
reminiscences of his Balmoral namesake 
(complete with balsa-wood caber) are 
unfortunately disqualified. Facial dis- 
guises by Gladstone and Disraeli—-recorded 
by Pibwob and Edward Blishen--were, | 
thought, eclipsed by Boadicea’s taste for 
underwear painted on in woad from models 
sent by the Parisi (R. Kennard Davis). 
I liked Roff’s ‘brakin up serrimony at 
Dotheboys on 31st orgust, and the noo skool 
yer nex day.’ It must have been as uncon- 
vincing as the Wyf of Bathe’s trip 

to chirche-dore agen 

For weddyng. Noon hath ever seen the men 
of M. R. Tannahill. Chaucer’s Knight as a 
dug-out in resurrected armour (J. Aitken) 
was ingenious, but surely rather an ignoratio 
principii! First prize of £2 to Kenneth S. 
Kitchin, £1 to each of the others printed. 
Runners-up: Roff and P. M. 

PRIZES 
(KENNETH S, KITCHIN) 
Sir, 

Your correspondent who exposed Byron's 
wholesale purchase of female garters to main- 
tain his public’s faith may like to learn of a 
ftratagem perpetrated by a Romantic with 
whom we associate an abhorrence of vulgar 
sensationalism 

Wordsworth, during his declining years, was 
exceedingly reluctant to admit any deteriora- 
tion in his athletic vigour. He astonished his 
family, to within a few weeks of his death, by 
taking a five-mile solitary walk daily before 
breakfast Returning, ‘to sip The fragrant 
beverage drawn from China’s herb,” he would 
make considerable show of shaking the 
morning dew from his famous hat, with an apt 
quotation from Paradise Lost 

Not more than a few hundred vards from his 
home, in the cottage of B . he had been 
sitting quietly, listening to the kettle’s ‘faint 
undersong,” and moistening his hat in the 
steam. Let give Wordsworth his due 

Yours, etc., 


(W. BARING PEMBFRTON) 
Sire, 

Fifty years ago travelling opposite me from 
Barnet to London sat an old man _ whose 
exaggerated attire and black broad-brimmed 
*Trilby’ unmistakably proclaimed the Stage, 
reminding me of an elderly, shrunken, bearded 
Irving. He addressed me immediately. ‘How 
the wind whistles through the window.” He 
chuckled and repeated the remark Then 
taking a pinch of snuff he quavered ‘Snuff 
said, eh?” Thereafter his talk (interlarded with 
more excruciating puns) was about the Theatre, 
Bancroft, Ellen Terry and naturally Irving. 
Later that day | was hardly surprised to see him 
at the Theatrical Garden Part He was 


shuffling about, unspeaking but occasionally 
striking attitudes and muttering lines. Suddenly 
I spotted dear George Grossmith. ‘Who is he” 
] inquired. Mr. Grossmith smiled and touched 


his forehead. “Charles Pooter—retired clerk 


son once in Holloway Comedians—stage- 
struck in old age’. Yours faithfully, 
Victoria Pottle (Miss) 








(ALLAN M. LAING) 
Sir, 

As a contribution to this correspondence, I 
quote a passage from H. G. Wells’s The New 
Machiavelli: 

He [Machiavelli] would sit in the 
shop of Donato del Corno gossiping 
curiously among vicious company, ot 
pace the lonely woods of his estate, book 
in hand, full of bitter meditations. In 
the evening he returned home and went to 
his study At the entrance, he says, he 
pulled off his peasant clothes covered 
with the dust and dirt of that immediate 
life, washed himself, put on his ‘noble 
court dress,’ closed the door on the world 
of toiling and getting, private loving, 
private hating and personal regrets, sat 
down with a sigh of contentment to those 
wider dreams 

He was, of course, then in retirement 

Yours faithfully, 


(MAJOR A. W. DICKER) 

Sir Harry Lauder made a practice of answer- 
ing all telephone calls himself. After announc- 
ing in an assumed voice that it was Sir Harry 
Lauder’s residence and enquiring the name of 
the caller, he would ask whoever was calling 
to hold on while he ascertained whether Sir 
Harry was at home. In this way, he explained, 
he was credited with having a domestic staff 
without any cost to himself, and he was always 
able to tell unwelcome callers that he was not 
at home. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 230 
Set by R. Kennard Davis 


A prize of £5 will be awarded for a six-line 
poem on the lines of Lewis Carroll’s verses in 
Sylvie and Bruno beginning *He thought he 
saw... . On this occasion he thought he 
saw one of the following: a senator, a space- 
machine, a flying disc, a movie star, a premier, 
a subsidy, a cigarette. 


Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 
No. 230,’ 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, 
must be received not later than July 20, 
Results in the Spectator of July 30. 


Country Life 


Every year, unless it has been an exceptional 
season, one hears people complaining that 
there has been no summer. Things are not 
what they were in the old days. When one 
thinks of past seasons it does seem that the 
old days were good. The sun shone in all 
my youthful summers. I remember blazing 
days in June and July. I can remember Mays 
when the mornings were hazy with heat and 
the noon hours drowsy with the subdued coo- 
ing of woodpigeons and the calling of cuckoos 
in the distance. It never rained—it seems to 
me now Even April days were a little 
summer in themselves. Why is it that 
summer doesn't seem what it was? The 
weather men can point to past seasons of 
heavy rainfall. In thirty or forty years each 
season has varying degrees of rain and hours 
of sunshine and these produce the average 
summer, but memory enshrines the excep- 
tional and the pleasant as well as_ things 
beautiful, which is as it should be. A friend 
remarked the other day that we had had a 
poor June. It seemed a fair June to me. | 
took some good trout in June and my days 
were enjoyable. The truth is that one’s 
memory is enriched by things that are 
pleasant to remember. In a less successful 
June I may find myself thinking of summers 
that were more pleasant and saying, perhaps, 
that times have changed. 


A ‘Tame’ Rat 

However much I tried I don't think I could 
ever come to be fond of grey rats. I might 
manage to make a pet of a single rat, but 
having seen the damage done by the rat tribe 

the way they ruin grain and gnaw away at 
stores of food and fodder unti] everything is 
fouled and spoiled—I could never love rats as 
a kind. The other day I was standing looking 
ibout me when I was surprised to see a large 
rat coming along the top of a wall in my 
direction. I waited, and although he 
travelled by fits and starts as rats are fond 
of doing, he did not seem to see me in his 
intervals of observing that it was safe to con- 
tinue. It was not until he was an arm's length 
from me that he stopped. The beady eyes 
regarded me as the rat crouched on the 


stones, seeming aimost tame as he twitched 
his nose and motionless 
behaviour. Slowly, | reached out my hand. 
The rat lifted its head and sniffed. The 
human scent evidently unnerved him for he 
made a scurrying jump to one side, looked 
at me again as though making up his mind, 
and then went down the wall and out of 
sight in a second. A man who had been 
watching called to ask why I had made no 
effort to kill the rat. 1 didn’t know what 
to say and felt a little foolish when I thought 
of the lurid illustrations that are used at 
times to warn people of the dangers associated 
with rats from one source or anothe 


considered my 


With the Bees 

The bees were active when I went up to 
look at them. A steady hum came from one 
colony, and I went a little nearer to listen 
to them. Given an hour or two olf warm 
sunshine, I thought, we may 
on our hands. An expert could have told 
it once. A braver beekeeper might have lifted 
atop. I thought about this too, but I had no 
courage and my lack of it was there tor 


have a swarm 


witnesses to see, for when the first attackers 
came in round my head I retreated, stumbling 
over a brick on the path and exciting the 
angry bees until they seemed to call up all 
their reserves to give chase. In the blink 
of an eye I was running tor my life. All 
I can record is that that particular coiony 
is of unsound temper and may swarm at short 
notice, which is far from being a profound 
diagnosis in the circumstances 


Codlin Caterpillars 
An annual warning th should not be 
ignored is the information that the codlin 
moth is responsible for the ruin of a great 
deal of good fruit. ‘The caterpillar can be 
encouraged to pupate in sacking tied round 
the trunks of fruit trees. The sacking should 
then be put on the bonfire in the autumn. 
It is advisable to spray with DDT or derris 
this month to achieve the maximum destruc- 
tive effort in the battle against the moth, its 
maggot, or its caterpillar. 
IAN NIALL 
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Compton Mackenzie 


N 1844 Sir James Graham, the Home Secretary in Sir 

Robert Peel's Conservative administration, acting under 

powers conferred upon him by a statute of Anne designed 
against Jacobite plots, caused the letters of Joseph: Mazzini 
to be opened at the post office. Their contents were then 
communicated to the Neapolitan Government, and led to the 
arrest and execution of two Italian subjects of Austria who 
were planning an expedition against Naples to rid it of the 
Bourbons. The popular indignation was intense and Graham’s 
reputation never recovered from it. 

Today the experience of two major wars has made the 
public less sensitive about the opening of private correspon- 
dence, but respect for the noble tradition that Great Britain 
is a sanctuary for political refugees still endures and the news 
that a century later another Home Secretary has violated that 
tradition by refusing to renew the permit of Dr, Joseph Cort 
tc remain in Great Britain has profoundly shocked public 
opinion. An attempt was made to suggest that Dr. Cort was 
being handed over to the United States Government because 
he was trying to evade military service, but this was a trans- 
parent excuse, and the Home Secretary's action is linked in 
the public mind with a deeply resented subservience to the 
United States. Whatever may seem the superficial advantage 
of such an action to Anglo-American relations it does in effect 
render them a grave disservice because it reinforces the 
popular belief all over Europe that if America continues to 
chip pieces off the Statue of Liberty that statue will finally 
become unrecognisable. 

Chis action by the Home Secretary is meat and drink for 
Russian propaganda, but it would obviously be unfair to 
blame him for what must be regarded as a deliberate expression 
of the Government's intention to abandon the long and 
honourable tradition of offering a political asylum in Great 
Britain to all, irrespective of the country from which they 
come and of the political beliefs to which they adhere 

‘My country, ’tis of thee, Sweet land of liberty, Of thee I sing.’ 

But that was in 1832: the Reverend Samuel Smith today 
might agree with the Reverend Sydney Smith 1831 
had written: ‘The Atlantic Ocean beat Mrs. Partington.’ 
To mention the Home Secretary in the same breath as Mrs 
Partington may flatter him unduly. That indomitable woman 
put up a great fight with her mop to keep the Atlantic out 
of her house. The Home Secretary has flung a_ political 
refugee into the Atlantic as a propitiatory offering hastily 
as once upon a time Jonah was flung overboard to calm the 
storm. The humiliation that the surrender of Dr. Cort inflicts 
upon this country is considered expedient and we must swallow 
it, with relish according to one part of the popular Press, 
which accuses Mr. Attlee of hysteria because his gorge revolts. 
I suppose we should be grateful to the dare-devil spirit which 
inspired our Government to object to British ships being 
searched on the Spanish Main, and that Drake’s drum is not 
yet playing jazz. 


who in 


In 1713 there was built what is probably the oldest semi- 
detached house in England. This is The Grange, North End 
Road, Fulham, now more genteelly known as The Grange, 
North End Crescent, West Kensington. The northern half 
was the country retreat of Samuel Richardson from 1738 to 
1754 and here during his weekends were written Pamela, 
Clarissa Harlowe and Sir Charles Grandison. There is a 


picture of the house as a frontispiece to the fourth volume of 
his Correspondence and in the second volume is a picture of 
the grotto in the garden with Richardson geading the manu- 
script of Sir Charles Grandison to his guests in 


1751. 


Dr. Johnson was not among them, for although Dr. Johnson 
had a great regard for Richardson personally he said to 
Boswell once, ‘ You would hang yourself for impatience” if 
you read him for the story. 

More than a hundred years after Richardson left The Grange 
for Parson’s Green, Sir Edward Burne-Jones came to live in 
that northern half until his death in 1898. He built a studio 
at the bottom of the large garden from which his canvases were 
taken out through a specially made aperture into Lisgar 
Terrace. I used to watch the operation as a small boy, 
standing by the van that was to carry them to whatever 
exhibition they were bound for. The garden next The Grange 
belonged to a private asylum called Otto House—a haggard 
square stucco building from which | was always expecting 
the patients to escape with fatal results for myself and my 
friends 

Today the garden of The Grange is sadly Otto 
House and its garden have vanished. The houses on the other 
side of North End Road with their groves of elms have dis- 
appeared. Yet amid a hideous wilderness of flats The Grange 
itself is still there and the ancient wisteria with stem twisted 
like the serpent that Laocobn and his 
flowers in its season 

For some years the Fulham Borough Council has been thirst- 
ing to pull down The Grange and erect more flats. Its 
ambition masquerading as philanthropic urban planning has 
so far been thwarted by the efforts of The Grange Preservation 
Committee of which Lord Esher is Chairman. The Minister 
of Housing and Local Government has made a Draft Building 
Preservation Order, but the Fulham Borough Council has 
lodged objections. So the Minister has ordered a Public Local 
Inquiry to be held in the Town Hall, Fulham, at 2.30 p.m. on 
July 13, and has appointed an Inspector to preside 

The northern half of The Grange is still in good condition, 
but though the exterior walls of the southern half are sound 
the interior requires extensive restoration. Captain Broad- 
wood, the present Master of the Worshipful Company of 
Musicians, wishes to restore the northern half to its original 
condition and live in it. He is also prepared to rebuild the 
nterior-of the southern half, and if required will accept tenants 
nominated by the Fulham Council 

The Council that the housing situation will be 
affected, but this is not true. The Council can build its flats 
on what is left of the garden, which ¢ aptain Broadwood does 
not want to purchase. The Council claims that its plans will 
be interfered with. Of course they will be, and a very good 
job too, which the Crichel Down Report emphasises. 

Finally the Council claims that it will suffer finan 
No conclusive evidence of this has been offered. In any case, 
if Alaric the Goth or Attila the Hun had complained that he 
was out of pocket by omitting to destroy a gracious relic of 
the past posterity would hardly sympathise with him 

Those who are interested in trying to preserve a house 
associated with so much in our heritage of literature and art 
can help by writing to the Minister, at the Ministry of Housing 
and Local Government, Whitehall, $.W.1, and asking that the 
letter be placed in front of the Inspector before he makes his 
report after the meeting on July 13. The importance of bring- 
ing home to borough councils their responsibility to the past 
and the future as well as to the present needs no expatiation. 
The councillors of Fulham may be full of good inientions 
but a Vandal with the best intentions remains a Vandal. It 
will be intolerable if a few individuals enjoying a temporary 
importance in one area of London are allowed to deprive the 
nation of an unique relic in the hope of winning votes for 
themselves at the next municipal elections. 
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Worlds within a world... Circles within a circle . . . Each unit is complete in itself, 
yet each is a part of an armillary sphere*. That is how it is with Crompton Parkinson. Our 


sphere is electricity. For seventy-five years the name of Crompton has been inseparable from it. 


The products we make create it, moderate it, measure it, control it and use it. More than half a 
score of independent manufacturing units, separate yet each complete in itself, work within 


and make up the Crompton Parkinson world. The sphere is complete. 


When it comes to electrical equipment... 


you've got to hand it to (rompton Darkinson 


tiMtteo 





ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


MAKERS OF ELECTRIC MOTORS OF ALL KINDS » ALTERNATORS * GENERATORS ® The word armillary has nothing to do with either 
armadillos or armament. It comes from the Latin 
SWITCHGEAR * B.E.T. TRANSFORMERS - CABLES * INSTRUMENTS» LAMPS* LIGHTING | armilla, meaning bracelet. An armillary sphere was 


a model made by the Greeks, 2,000 years ago, to 


EQUIPMENT + BATTERIES - STUD WELDING EQUIPMENT + TRACTION EQUIPMENT go5ic+ she great circles of the heavens. But that was a 


little before our time. 


CROMPTON PARKINSON LTD + CROMPTON HOUSE + ALDWYCH + LONDON - WC2 + TEL: Chancery 3333 
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SPORTING ASPECT 


Snobbery and Cricket 
By C. B. FRY 


HE question suggested by the above title recently cropped 

up with considerable vivacity in most of the periodicals 

and organs of news and opinion that deal seriously or 
otherwise with cricket. 

This was when one of the finest batsmen in the history of 
the game, being a professional and not an amateur, was 
appointed captain of the England eleven. 

[he move was undoubtedly an innovation, because hitherto 
the captain had always been a distinguished amateur. 

Quite a number of critics and commentators in the Press at 
once welcomed the change as evidence of how at long last the 
unwarranted social distinction between amateur and _ profes- 
sional had been wiped out, indeed had suddenly become 
obsolete . . . and ‘ thank Heaven.’ Then quite naturally, these 
being the days of ‘the Common Man’ (whoever he may be) 
coming into his rightful own, the words and opinions of the 
writers On the game were echoed with multiplication and 
reverberation in the notably extensive activities of those who 
think and talk cricket. 

rhe point of rejoicing was that the snobbery of difference 
of status had been effectively obliterated. The emphasis was 
on snobbery. But the strange fact in contrast is that the world 
of cricket has long been cited and accepted as the prime 
example of friendly equalitarianism. On the cricket field all 
men are equal-—the peer, the squire, the tradesman, the 
gardener, the groom, all and sundry mingle in the game as 
brothers of bat and ball, and so on ad infinitum. Even the 
French, who do not patronise our game, talk delightedly of 
the democratic character evinced sur la pelouse communale, 
on the village green. 

It is true that over the years there has been a hitch or two. 
Quite something, now and then, was made of the title of the 
great annual match ‘Gentlemen versws Players’ at Lord’s; 
indeed the objectors took some trouble to * write down’ the 
match; they even dubbed it a mere ‘ friendly * in contrast with 
an important county championship match between, say, 
Somerset and Glamorgan. 
it the profes.ionals 
their 


there were murmurings 
to a separate dressing room and at 


Then. again 
being ‘relegated ° 
emerging from a lesser gate of the pavilion 

But the only loud resentment was heard in print when some 
years ago Lord Hawke, in a speech at a members’ meeting 
of the Yorkshire CCC, prayed Heaven that no provessional 
ever would become captain of England 

Lord Hawke did say that; and his friends have tried to 
explain away his apparent arrogation of superior claims over 
the amateur. But one should remember that the sort of young 
man a cricket professional is now differs greatly from the tough 
and under-educated type of olden days. Ihe notably charming 
and clubbable Middlesex bowler J. T. Hearne used to tell an 
anecdote about a MCC match at Oxford when he was one 
of the four professionals. At luncheon a certain Notts bowler 
was talking of Tom Emmett, the famous Yorkshire left-hand 
bowler of the Eighties. * Good chap, Tom, he said, * rare good 
chap; but ain’t got no manners; strawms across yer at loonch 
for t’mustard.” 

ord Hawke, by the way, took over the captaincy of 
Yorkshire after a period when Tom had been in command 
and there was a lamentable lack of discipline and also of 
success in the field. His Lordship was somewhat put to it to 
restore order and induce a higher standard of conduct. 


On a point of personal history I would like to say that during 
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my long active experience of first-class cricket I never came 
across anything remotely resembling what is usually meant by 
the term ‘ snobbery.” The amateurs and professionals were 
friends and comrades on the field and in the pavilion. They 
went home to different kinds of milieu; they had diflereat sorts 
of outside acquaintance; but the amateurs of the county clubs, 
at any rate up to 1914, would laugh if you asked them whether 
snobbery was rife in their cricket world 

When I was captain of England in 1912 Mr. R. H. Spooner 
and myself were the only amateurs in the eleven (which 
included Sir Jack Hobbs) and I asked Lord Harris, Chairman 
of the Board of Control. whether he would get approval for 
the whole team emerging together from the main gate of the 
Pavilion at Lord’s in the Test match and similarly ail our 
batsmen. He hemmed and hawed and said hé doub ed if 
the professionals wanted this but ke would enquire. He told 
me that after enquiring he was convinced there was no desire 
or call for the innovation. So Spooner and I went out of the 
other exit, the professicnals’ gate, with cur nine 
Incidentally, we lost no match against Australia or South Africa 
and won all the finished games—-and the Ashes. 
> What 

At Monte Carlo on the right hand side of the road sloping 
down from the Casino to the Harbour of Hercules (where Lady 
Docker now moors her yacht) there used to be (and probably 
still is) a tatlor’s shop with a fine window display: three 
immaculate waxen young men in plus-fours. The first with 
a knee-fold three inches deep was labelled in large type ‘ Snob.’ 
The second, knee-fold six inches, * Tres snob.” The third, nine 
inches, * 7rés, tres snob. What had Monsiew Tailleur in 
mind ? 


co.nrades. 


Incidentally too, what exactly is snobbery is a snob 


Formerly at Oxford one name for a townsman as distin- 
guished from a gownsman was * cad *; at Cambridge the term 


in vogue was * snob.” But a snob ts not always a cad. 





Nowadays town versus gown and length of knickers do not 
occur to one in connection with snobbery. By a snob we mean, 
do we not, someone who on no real ground of merit looks 
down upon someone of equal merit but less wealth or 
position. But there is herein the question of superiority and 
inferiority complexes adjacent to the trouble. Harley Stree 
psychiatrists would probably call snobbery by the first technical 

| opinion inferiority complex 


social 


name and would add that in thet 
is also snobbery and a worse kind of this mental disability, 
with more deleterious consequences 

Myself | would agree with Harley Street (as it is well to do, 
at any rate in appearance) for | am sure that excited accusations 
of snobbery almost always derive from minds which for some 
reason have a mistaken idea that they and their like are being 
down-trodden or undeservedly despised The crusaders in 
favour of the supposed under-dog forget that they themselves 
may be suffering from inverted snobbery. It ts a fact that 
often they are; and certainly so in their campaigns connected 
with cricket. 

To be bravely blunt, the fuss about snobbery in cricket is 
pure bunkum. It springs usually from a fellow feeling mixed 
with inferiority complex; and the reason it obtains space in 
print is that we journalists primarily seek news; and. if news is 
scarce an equivalent is drama, and one sort of drama can 
be extracted from ordinary persons and events by finding in 
them the big bully punching the small boy’s unoffending head. 

Whether the policy of making a professional captain of 
England, or of a county club, is sound remains decidedly 
debatable. It depends on the man. But the position of a 
paid servant can never be the same as that of a free voluntary 
worker or player. There is the weekly pay packet. There is 
the habit of having to take orders and of expecting some leader 
to do the planning. 

One of the idiotic errors of equalitarianism is to believe that 
an officer can be made out of a man who has not, either by 
nature or by education, true officer-like qualities. 

Having spent forty years of my life in successfully producing, 
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from sons of wage-earners, young men genuinely fit to be 
officers in the Royal Navy I beg to be credited with some 
experience in this matter. 

All professional cricketers are not Leonard Huttons. 

Officer-like qualities ? Yes, but we do not want in a captain 
of an eleven a pompous self-conscious ‘leader of men. We 
want an experienced cricketer who can act as the unitary, 

ractical expression of the strength of his team. A man who 
~ their affection and respect. A man who has quick correct 
‘hunches ’ of what best to do. Like the huntsman who knows 
where the fox has gone but cannot explain why. 


UNDERGRADUATE 


Lotus-Eater ? 


By COLIN M. NEWEY (Pembroke College, Cambridge ). 


© ELL me, what exactly do you do at Cambridge ?’ 

The earnest enquiry from well-meaning and slightly 

envious folk always arouses a sleeping guilt complex. 
The answer should, of course, come tripping from the tongue, 
with a faintly knowing smile playing round the lips; but it 
never does. Instead, nudging conscience elbows the smooth 
reply — Oh, but d read History, you know "—back into limbo, 
leaving me awkward and embarrassed, muttering incoherently 
about the Tripos, libraries, and the River. Forgotten are the 
hours spent in the University Library, unravelling the strands 
of the medieval wool trade; remembered are the hours prodi- 
gally wasted over morning coffee, idle gossip and punting to 
Grantchester. 

And so the interrogators depart, carrying away a look of 
triumph, as if all they had been seeking was an admission 
of my uselessness to Society. Then ‘/ esprit d'escalier’ seizes 
me and [ long to shatter their smug self-satisfaction. 

Why should the outer world shrug its shoulders and regard 
us as inmates of an ivory tower? Who are they to judge 
between the practical and the academic, between reality and 
cloud-cuckoo-land ? (Had I been able to tell them that I 
was reading something eminently useful, like engineering or 
natural sciences, no doubt they would have gone off happily 
impressed; and I would have been confident in the knowledge 
that I was a potentially * useful citizen,’ ready to face mankind's 
most pressing problems in the spirit of a Times first leader.) 

The irony of the predicament is, however, lost upon ‘ ‘homme 
moyen sensuel,’ although, heaven knows, he should be the 
first to appreciate its deliciously bitter humour. Faced at the 





A REVIEW COMPETITION 


The Spectator is going to make an experiment, which 
may lead to the introduction of a new feature. 
Readers are invited to submit reviews of a forth- 
coming book. A prize of seven guineas is offered 
for the best review. The competition is open to all. 


The book selected as the subject 
of the first competition is 


The Four Continents 
By Sir Osbert Sitwell 
It will be published by Macmillan on July 16, at 25s. 


Reviews, which should be of about 700 words, must reach 

the Spectator Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. by 

July 31, in envelopes marked *‘ Review Competition.” The 

winning entry will be published as soon as possible after 
that date. 
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beginning of each new, mechanical day by the lurid headlines 
which an accommodatinig Press provides to add spice to his 
unsavoury life, he ought, by now, to have realised that the 
practical, busy, oh-so-useful citizen was his worst enemy. Over- 
worked business men (they must be an insurance company’s 
biggest headache), assiduous bureaucrats (Crichel Down is sure 
to rate a paragraph in the administrative history of our times 
which some misguided London graduate is sure to write in 
the future), and the ubiquitous politician, ever ready to claim 
priority on the international airways of the world, in order 
to pursue ‘high level talks’ with low-minded people in the 
four corners of the earth, these are the men who make life 
almost unbearable for the ordinary man. And yet he derides 
us for wasting precious time in the pursuit of learning. 
‘Sheer idleness,’ cries the philistine: well, Archimedes must 
have wasted an incredible amount of time in the bath before 
he discovered his Principle. (But then the Greeks—at least 
all the best Greeks—knew that the essence of a good life was 
to pass the time in idle contemplation.) 

No: let us leave for a while—it is only three years—the 
business man and his balance sheets, the civil servant and 
his superbly unflattering style, the politician and his noxious 
delusions of grandeur. Engineers might build bigger and 
better dams in central Africa, so that the natives may share 
in the joys and the sorrows of an industrial civilisation. 
Scientists will help us to drown the all pervading angst in a 
beautifully complex and streamlined world. * What shall we 
give the children for Christmas? They had a Cadillac last 
year!” Life will quicken and the novelties will undoubtedly 
be exciting: ‘But, my dear, you can fly over London in a 
helicopter ! ’ (Not that it has ever been worth seeing from the 
ground, since Nash’s London gave way to ferro-concrete flats 
and Hyde Park became a twentieth-century apology for a 
Greek hetairia. (I’m told, however, that Whitehall seen from 
St. James’s Park looks almost like Turner’s Venice—here again 
imagination has to step in to compensate for the inadequacies 
of reality.) 

If the world of tomorrow is to be the world of today, at 
twenty times the pace, then surely there is something to be 
said for wasting an afternoon punting to Grantchester? One 
could quote no less an authority than Bismarck in defence of 
Cambridge—and, perhaps, the other place. Bismarck, so the 
story goes, after having been shown around the colleges, ex- 
claimed, ‘ Ach, here is the secret of England’s greatness ! ’ 
The remark may have seemed a little obvious to the dons, but 
it must have been reassuring to the undergraduates. 

True, not all of us are potential philosopher-kings or even 
guardians of the state; some of us, in fact all of us, betray 
an unbelievable fund of ignorance, which we try to conceal 
by a pleasant charm—not very successfully as far as the dons 
are concerned. (Whoever suggested that dons live in a dream 
world ? ) 

Firsts may never come in sight, thirds may just be grasped, 
but the insidious effect of three years of attempted urbanity 
rarely fails to leave its mark. Though cant is suspect and affec- 
tation derided, yet genuine idiosyncrasies are nurtured and 
allowed to flourish. Where else could one see a young man 
wearing his hair like a sheep dog, and strolling along in bare 
feet, so completely at peace with the world? No one really 
cares what other people think—-at home it would be decidedly 
odd even to carry an umbrella in a downpour. The voice of 
the people is the voice of uniformity, so one must conform 
for fear of being lynched. But at Cambridge the outside 
world, haunted by the success myth, can wait; there the lotus- 
eaters can still enjoy life to the full, oblivious of the frenetic 
world of newspaper headlines and international conferences. 

So when the next ‘ practical” person accosts me with that 
when-are-you-going-to-start-work look in his eye, and eagerly 
asks me what I do at the University, I shall revel in deflating 
his ego by saying ‘Do ? Why I don’t do anything at all really, 
except read and relax. Oh, and I almost forgot, we learn how to 
live.” That should shake them. 
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UNITED KINGDOM 


COLONIAL TERRITORIES 


The Elephant consults the Lion 


‘Between you and me,’ says the Elephant to the Lion, ‘there 
are 150,000 miles of submarine cable.’ 

‘And between you and me,’ replies the Lion, ‘there are more 
than 200,000 miles of wireless circuits. So if I can’t get in 
touch with you one way, I can always find you in another.’ 
These are round figures—or, to be more specific, round-the- 
world figures. On the map, the miles between the Lion of 
the United Kingdom and the Elephant of Ceylon, are a 
matter of four figures only. But the miles that link them in 
the chain of Commonwealth communications are many 
times greater. 

In the United Kingdom the Post Office handles messages to 
and from Ceylon. The Post Office in Ceylon sends and 
receives messages there. Cable & Wireless Ltd. owns the 
cables under the sea which link the two. Indeed, it owns and 


maintains the whole 150,000 mile Commonwealth cable 
system. The Company, also, owns and operates wireless 
stations in the Colonial territories which relay messages 
between the eight senior countries of the Commonwealth, 
and provides a network of 114 telegraph circuits. 

The headquarters of Cable & Wireless Ltd. are in London. 
Its day-to-day business is carried out between the eight 
sovereign nations of the Commonwealth; in the Colonial 
territories and in foreign countries in which concessions are 
held. 

How these services are carried out is explained in a 40-page illustrated 
booklet “World Wide Communicati 
details about the Company’s equipment, operations and administration, 
A copy will be sent to 


this paper, to:—The Public Relations Officer, Cable & Wireless Ltd., 


mm”, which gives many interesting 
u without charge if you will write, mentioning 


Electra House, Victoria Embankment, London, W’.C.2. 


CABLE & WIRELESS LIMITED 


Electra House, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C.2 
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Lockhart Rescued 


By J. D. SCOTT 


HAT he was Scott’s biographer and son-in-law: what 

else is clearly remembered about J. G. Lockhart? That 

he was editor of the Quarterly, perhaps, and, in a more 
general way, that he was one of the * Scotch Reviewers.” But 
which poets were his victims, and which were Jeffrey’s? Who 
wrote of Wordsworth: ‘ This will never do”? And who that: 
*It is with such sorrow as this that we have contemplated the 
case of Mr. John Keats”? It is in fact not difficult to find 
out that it was Jeffrey who wrote of Wordsworth; we need 
look no further than the Oxford Dictionary of Quotations, 
where Jeffrey lives solely by this gnomic and awful utterance. 
But Jeffrey is, in any case, the subject of a vivid and masterly 
biography by Cockburn; whereas Lockhart, in spite of a Life 
and Letters by Andrew Lang, remains an Eng. Lit. figure, a 
dim shade who can only speak after a draught of examinee’s 
blood. From this Hades Miss Marion Lochhead has now 
rescued him.* 

John Gibson Lockhart was born in June, 1795, in the manse 
of Cambusnethan, in Lanarkshire. The Lockharts of Lee, of 
which family the Lockharts of Birkhill and Wicketshaw are 
cadets, are descended from that Sir Simon Lockheart who 
brought Bruce’s heart in its silver casket home from the 
Crusades. John Gibson’s father, a Presbyterian minister, was a 
phenomenon commoner in England than in Scotland—a 
*squarson.” Lockhart was well born, as well born and as full 
of pride of birth as any Boswell (or Bosville) of Auchinleck, 
although he made less fuss about it than James. But birth 
gave Lockhart a primary arrogance; it was the first contri- 
bution to the problem of his character. Then brilliance: he 
went to Glasgow University at the age of eleven, won the Medal 
in Greek and a Snell Exhibition to Balliol. In later years, in 
Reginald Dalton, which Miss Lochhead claims as the first 
* Oxford Novel,’ Lockhart describes how, when his hero arrived 
at his college, he surveyed ‘ the quiet cloister, the graceful tower, 
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the ivy-mantled window [and] thought within himself that here 
he fain would be at home.’ At Balliol Lockhart was at home, 
as few Scots yet were in Oxford—as Jeffrey had not been at 
Queen’s. His time at Oxford seems to have passed in a 
receptive dream of happiness; but his reading produced not 
only a first in Greats; he studied French, Italian, Spanish and 
Portuguese. Balliol finally made him what he was. 

Lockhart’s character, as I have said, is a problem. There 
is a disagreeable legend, not only the major legend of the 
reviewer who ‘killed Keats,’ but a more private and personal 
legend of a cold, brutal, sneering man, who was mixed up in 
a disreputable duel that ended in a murder trial. But obviously 
that cannot be all. If it were he could not have entered Scott's 
favour, let alone married Scott’s daughter. Such a man could 
not have written the great Life, and more particularly could 
not have achieved what Miss Lochhead describes as the 
“‘Virgilian gentleness’ of its closing chapters. Miss Lochhead 
essays, and largely succeeds in, an acceptable explanation. It 
is that Lockhart suffered from something like demonic posses- 
sion; he had, as it were, attacks of brutality welling up from 
his inner arrogance and given a memorable and unforgivable 
form by his brilliance and his learning. It is of course a very 
Scotch complaint. It was a temptation to him, as whisky might 
be to a more commonplace neighbour. He meant not to drink 
—not to be drawn into an exhibition of brilliant wounding 
invective—and the next morning he was tortured by remorse 
—but he couldn’t help it. A pen in his hand and a book to 
write about was like having a bottle on the sideboard and a 
boon companion entering the door. 

We see something of all this in Lockhart’s first book, Peter's 
Letters to His Kinsfolk, an account of literary and legal society 
in Edinburgh, Glasgow and elsewhere. Lockhart wrote it when 
he was twenty-five, and it is consciously brilliant and deliber- 
ately sensational. It is a young man’s book, and Lockhart was 
still fending off temptation; he is not yet brutal, only keen and 
mordant. And on the other side we see something of what 
was to be the most fruitful part of Lockhart’s talent, his 
veneration for greatness, in the first impressions of Scott, the 
cartoons of a masterwork. Miss Lochhead makes rather little 
of Peter’s Letters; it is not only very revealing; it is Lockhart’s 
best book next to the Life. 

His novels, as everyone seems to agree, don’t come off. What 
they lack is exactly the devil which possessed Lockhart, which 
appears as an innocent clever devil in Peter's Letters, as a 
possessive spirit of brutality in his criticism, and which was 
exorcised in the Life by the overmastering power of Scott's 
own magnanimity and greatness. In Adam Blair, his best 
attempt, Lockhart labours under the unabsorbed influence of 
Scott. It is a book of some power, but of too much piety. 
The prose is at its best banal, at its worst as bad as Scott’s 
at its worst; and there are none of the cracking detonations 
of Peter's Letters, let alone of the profound subterranean 
explosions of the master. But the novels are in any event 
only part of the ‘case’ of Lockhart, and the case of Lockhart 
is not that of a novelist. 

What of Lockhart as a critic? There is no evidence in 
Miss Lochhead’s biography, and there is very little in Lock- 
hart’s writing, that his sense of veneration was truly directed 
towards literature. It was directed towards great men. His 
interest in literature was that of an intellectual man of affairs, 
and as such it was vitiated by a lack of the essential quality 
of a man of affairs—judgement. He was easily provoked, 
provocation boiled up from inside his own personality, and 
when he was provoked, he ran amok. A deeply religious 
and very proud man, he called himself ‘the Scorpion’ in the 
course of a vulgar and sensational parody of the Bible; it 
was the kind of excess he learned in the end to resist, but 
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*John Gibson Lockhart. By Marion Lochhead. (John Murray. 25s.) 
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A Marshland Omnibus 
§. L. BENSUSAN 


“Reading again these stories of Essex farmers and wildfowlers, the 
villagers, the people in the shops, the odd job men, the gardeners, the 
village policemen, is to meet old friends. These characters are English 
to the bone.” JAMES HANLEY (Time & Tide). “*With so many country 
writers one feels that the mud is over a pair of smart London shoes; but 
Mr. Bensusan’s are genuine hobnails, and the mud is natural to them.” 
JOHN BETJEMAN (Daily Telegraph). With colour frontispiece by Rowland 
Suddaby. 544 pages. 21 


Love in London 
VILLIERS DAVID 


“A stolid, handsome young policeman gradually becomes the central 
figure of a sort of harlequinade through the parks of London. Amoral, 
superficial and of no signific: ance, it Is that very expert job, a slight story 
neaily told.” Time & Tide. ‘The British Empire may not be all that it 
was, but London still has its policemen . .. Mr. David has a genuine vein 
of fantasy. If not quite a Firbank or an Evelyn Waugh, he has some 
claim to be regarded as their successor.” Punch 10/6 


’ 
The Malacea Cane 
ROBERT KEMP 
“A New Arabian Night laid in the streets and tenements of Edinburgh, 
very Scots, very fresh and quite delightful.” B.B.C. Review. “A very 
amusing first novel. ... He manages to make the ordinary seem extra- 
ordinary, richly alive, and always funny.” Listener. 8/6 
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only after effort and suffering. The duel was a bad business, 
much worse than the ‘awkward scrape’ that it was called by 
Scott. It was a direct outcome of the kind of writing in which 
Lockhart and his friends indulged in Blackwood’s, the faintly 
hysterical publicity-mongering blackguardism which was at the 
time their characteristic activity. It was not Lockhart who 
fought in the end (not that he avoided fighting), but his friend 
Christie, who killed his opponent, was tried at the Old Bailey, 
and found Not Guilty of murder. It was at this time that 
Lockhart, not without relapses, began to get the better of his 
devil. 

‘ Miss Lochhead shows how Scott's death in 1832, preceded 
by that of the Lockharts’ beloved eldest child and followed by 
that of Scott’s daughter Anne—who had worn herself out in 
the tragic closing years of Scott’s life—found Lockhart ready 
for his great task, no longer the brilliant insufferable young 
man, no longer even a failed novelist, but a writer in whom 
at last splendid capacities rose and grasped a magnificent 
occasion. Another—and very heavy—blow fell in 1837, imme- 
diately after the publication of the first monthly number of 
the Life, in the death at the age of thirty-eight of Sophia, his 
wife, who appears in Miss Lochhead’s pages as a woman of 
great sweetness and charm, possessing in addition something 
of her father’s strength. 

Was this a sad life? It was clouded; but when Lockhart 
died—a hundred years ago this year—he was a celebrity and 
something of a power. But, more important, he had fulfilled 
his great abilities and fine perceptions in what he must have 
known to be a great book. A somewhat too elegiac note, a 
slight insistence upon sadness, a little distorts Miss Lochhead’s 
picture. But she has written a biography which has done much 
to correct injustice, and which in its cool yet sympathetic 
probing of feeling is admirable. 


Come on and Stomp 


I Play as I Please. By Humphrey Lyttelton. (MacGibbon and Kee. 
15s.) 
To the average ‘intellectual,’ jazz is probably as much a closed book 
as Uruguayan epic. He may occasionally, towards closing-time, 
find himself in a jazz club, and he may just remember something called 
the BBC Dance Orchestra, but he would raise his eyebrows at anyone 
with a treasured collection of Louis Armstrong records and an active 
interest in British jazz. Jazz was ‘placed’ long ago, he feels, by 
Constant Lambert and Scrutiny, and for him it occupies the same 
area of depravity as football pools and ‘Have a Go,’ and the same 
area of outdatedness as Cubism and the Russian Ballet. To dismiss 
Uruguayan epic without acquaintance he would deem high-handed; 
he gives jazz a rawer deal. It must be stressed, then, that whereas 
the fashionable cult associated with Mr. Noel Coward, Mr. Spike 
Hughes, Mr. Fred Elizalde, Fagade and The Rio Grande has gone the 
way of fashionable culis, jazz is now a flourishing popular art- 
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form, and as such worth probing, if only from the sociological 
standpoint. 

Jazz-fans are constantly engaged in listing, usually with a rictug 
of exasperation, just what they would like to be understood as not 
meaning by ‘jazz.’ They exclude all crooners from Mr. Bing Crosby 
to Mr. Frankie Laine, all popular dance-bands from Mr. Geraldo’s 
right down to Mr. Billy Cotton’s, all music employing violins, 
accordeons, tin whistles, flutes, oboes, bassoons, heckelphones, 
xylophones, those things that make a rushing noise when shaken, 
and combinations involving more than one, or at most two, of any 
instrument. What, it may be asked, is left? Among other things, 
the British post-war jazz revival, with Mr. Louis Armstrong, of course, 
as father-figure, the American anti-commercial bands of the West 
Coast as immediate inspiration, and people like Mr. Humphrey 
Lyttelton as practitioners. 

After a short but varied career with ad hoc organisations in Mayfair 
or at the Nuthouse Club, Mr. Lyttelton collected a more or less fixed 
group of performers which began, five or six years ago, to appear 
regularly in London jazz clubs, on records and over the air. This 
group has included a pair of outstanding musicians in Mr. Wally 
Fawkes, one of the two best jazz clarinettists in the world, and Mr, 
Keith Christie, a trombonist unsurpassed by any I have heard on 
records. About Mr. Lyttelton’s trumpet I am not quite so happy; 
I detect slight sourness of tone with the mute, momentary vagaries 
of pitch in solo work, occasional lack of power in the tutti. But 
there are no such weaknesses in his use of the pen. 

Mr. Lyttelton has an eye for sociological paradox which provides 
a major interest of his book and widens its appeal far beyond jazz 
cognoscenti. He rightly begins his story with the occasion in 1936 
when, as an Eton schoolboy, he yanked his mother out of Lord's 
during the Harrow match and, in top hat and tails, marched her into 
a Charing Cross Road music shop, where he made her buy him a 
trumpet. He blew this instrument and its successors in his grand- 
father’s top-floor lavatory (unaccompanied), at Eton, Sandhurst, 
Windsor and Catterick (not at Salerno: he took it ashore but couldn't 
find time to play it), in hospital in North Africa, in Trafalgar Square on 
VE Night, and more recently all over London. His story also takes 
in eccentric ancestors, Eton, war experiences and life as a Fleet 
Street cartoonist, and he writes throughout with wit and enjoyment. 
I Play as I Please is never less than stimulating and often wildly 
funny. 

As a supplement, try On Treasure Island/ D.J.C. Blues (Parlophone 
R3363). 

KINGSLEY AMIS 


Politicians and Philosophers 


Politics and Opinion in the Nineteenth Century. By John Bowle, 
(Cape. 25s.) 

THE sense of literary situation that might, for example, restrain a 
contemporary writer from epic composition is sometimes regarded 
as a piece of over-sensitiveness: if the adventure calls, why should the 
poet hesitate? And a similar perception that the ‘state of scholar- 
ship’ in a certain field does not favour a general synthesis sometimes 
seems all too like a less than admirable eye for the main chance. 
Nevertheless, I do not think we may hope, at the present time, for 
anything very illuminating from an attempt to write a general history 
of what has come to be called ‘ political thought’"—even if that general 
history is concerned with only a century or so. We have grown 
dissatisfied with the questions that earlier historians asked of their 
material, but we have not yet formulated more fruitful questions to 
take their place. Satisfactory, even clear, hypotheses are lacking; 
a set of organizing categories is absent by means of which the history 
of political thought might be rescued from a more or less inconse- 
quential account of what writers, who are lumped together as 
‘political,’ have said; and the temptation to read this story back- 
wards is almost irresistible. 

These difficulties are illustrated in Mr. Bowle’s somewhat pre- 
cipitate attempt to write a history of European political thought 
in the nineteenth century as a sequel to his work on the earlier 
centuries. It would be ungenerous to decry the attempt altogether; 
it is gallant in spite of its conventionality. But that so much industry 
and good intention should come to little more than another collection 
of chapters expounding the views of ‘important’ political writers 
confirms the suspicion that the conditions for writing a proper 
history are lacking: what confounds the author is the attempt rather 
than the deed. 

Mr. Bowle, however, has an organising idea. To use his own 
favourite adjective, it is a ‘curious’ idea; but it is someth'ng to have 
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one of any sort. The notion is that in Western Europe, in a cumu- 
lative process that has its spring in remote times and though often 
interrupted has never been abandoned, certain tendencies in politics 
have come to predominate; and these tendencies compose what 
may be called a Western European political tradition. It is identified 
as a tradition in which the ideal sought is a ‘constitutional common- 
wealth’ exemplifying the principles of ‘rationality, justice, compassion 
and freedom.’ This tradition constitutes a norm for judging the 
projects of statesmen and the speculations of theorists. And the 
history of nineteenth-century political thought is, therefore, to be 
understood as the story of the attack upon, and the defence and the 
development of this tradition. Thus, ‘romantics’ like Herder and 
Hegel, ‘conservative’ reactionaries to the French revolution, some 
kinds of socialist writers,“ ferocious nationalists’ like Treitschke and 
political nihilists like Schopenhauer, Nietzsche and Sorel appear in 
the role of opponents of the tradition; and the Utilitarians, Mazzini, 
Mill and de Tocqueville (who ‘endeavourcd to adapt constitution- 
alism to democracy’), the early and the post-Darwinian sociologists 
and British social democrats are all identified as its friends, who 
enjoy the occasional support of less simply partisan writers such as 
Saint-Simon, Comte, Godwin and Proudhon. If this story is carried 
no further than the first decades of the twentieth century, Mr. 
Bowle thinks that the note upon wh’‘ch it ends is a hopeful one: 
the supporters of the European tradition were winning, and an 
up-to-date version of the tradition had emerged, a* New Humanism.’ 
But in recent years ‘the situation has greatly deteriorated’; we have 
on our hands a new problem-—how to ‘arrest the political misuse 
of science’—which can be solved only by the extension of the principles 
of ‘constitutional commonwealth’ to a world organisation. 

How illuminating this reading of the history of nineteenth-century 
political thought is, the reader must decide for himself. I do not 
myself think Mr. Bowle manages to make it convincing, and it has 
the defects of enabling him to recognise political thinking only at 
certain levels, of encouraging him in the use of some unfortunate 
expressions (such as ‘the proio-Fascist leanings’ of Carlyle), and of 
often leaving the reader with only dim and distant landmarks upon 
which to take his bearings. 

But, if we remain unconvinced that the writers whose views Mr. 
Bowle describes are all talking about the same thing or can intel- 
ligibly be related to one another, we may nevertheless expect to 
acquire some knowledge about what each has to say. His method 
is to select a number of writers and to give an account of the con- 
tents of one or more of their works, together with some odd scraps of 
biographical and bibliograph‘cal information. The selection is, of 
course, partly governed by Mr. Bowle’s general thesis, but the account 
he gives of each writer is fair-minded and sometimes acute. He has 
his favourite authors—Saint-Simon and Lecky in particular; but since 
his sympathies are with the friend of ‘the European political tradition,’ 
he displays less insight when he comes to deal with its opponents: 
the chapters on Hegel, Nietzsche and Sorel cannot be said to be very 
enlightening. And too often a writer is made to appear from 
nowhere, a curiosity with an unaccountable set of ideas, illustrating 
the lunatic propensities of much political speculation. 

MICHAEL OAKESHOTT 


Something in the Air 


East-West Passage: A Study in Literary Relationships. By Dorothy 
Brewster. (Allen & Unwin. 21s.) , 


‘THE same vast and potent inspiration which filled . . . the old poets 
of Renaissance England’—the Spectator wrote in 1912—‘still seems 
to breathe and burn through the novels of modern Russia.’ Yet 
when eighteen years later The Times Literary Supplement attempted a 
summing-up, it was forced to admit that it was not ‘a strictly definable 
legacy’... it was ‘something in the air, a layer of the atmosphere. ” 
A similar uncertainty marked most of the efforts at definition, 
whether made by critics, or ky creative writers who openly admitted 
the ‘potency’ of the inspiration in their own work. 

In her excellent and scholarly book Miss Brewster surveys the 
factors behind this bewilderment. One of the most important, she 
demonstrates, was the fact that the introduction of Russian culture 
impinged upon so many emotionally disturbing issues. The super- 
ficial observations of early travellers, she points out, created a kind 
s stereotype, which still persists, strengthened by later rivalries and 
ears. 

The purely literary influence made itself felt earlier in America 
than in England, where commercial and political rivalries made it 
difficult for Russian writers to obtain a fair hearing (thus Gogol’s 
Dead Souls first appeared in a pirated translation as a piece of propa- 
ganda during the Crimean War). In the United States, on the other 


hand (in those far-off days when the Balkans, India, and the Far East 
were of little concern to American foreign policy), detailed discussion 
of the aesthetic issues raised by Russian fiction was carried out in 
the periodicals from 1870 onwards. Miss Brewster assesses the parts 
played in this debate by such leaders of American critical opinion as 
William Dean Howells and the young Henry James, who wrote his 
first important article on Turgenev—soon to be a ‘potent inspiration’ 
in his own development—in 1874. 

The most hectic manifestations of the ‘Russian craze’ however, 
Miss Brewster shows, belong to this country in the period, roughly, 
between 1912 (when Constance Garneit’s translation of 7/e Brothers 
Karamazov was published) and 1918. 

The great value of her book is that for the first time the whole 
history of the infiltration of Russian culture, in its political and 
ideological as well as its aesthetic and literary aspects, has been 
carefully and thoroughly traced. She does not claim to have 
exhausted the issues. Her aim has been ‘to provide a convenient 
framework within which more intensive rese:rch can be conducted. ’ 
This she has done with notable restraint. scholarship and authority 
(Miss Brewster taught comparative literature at Columbia University 
for thirty-five years, and until her retirement recently was Associate 
Professor of English th:re)—and also with wit and charm (she can 
make even a survey of American doctorate theses lively and interest- 
ing). The result is that it should now be possible to arrive at a 
clearer understanding of the Russian influeiice: it can no longer be 
dismissed as merely ‘something in the air.’ 

GILBERT PHELPS 


. . 

Autobiographies 
Half-Term Report. By William Douglas Home. (Longmans, 15s.) 
Slide Rule. By Nevil Shute. (Heinemann. 18s.) 
‘My country, right or wrong’ is not an ea:y stand to take in days 
when the total state makes toial war. Patrio.ism is hardly enough for 
the man in the street these days, wildly insufficient for the objective 
intellectual. But though the English in particular are tolerant towards 
peacetime dissenters from the threats and promises of the Front 
Bench, somehow (we say) it’s different in war. It’s then, when the 
gatling’s jammed, that the crux comes. Talk around the club bar 
about the folly of a world war is all very well: but we mustn't mind, 
if we find ourselves in prison in wartime for objecting to war, receiving 
a letter from the club secretary (as Mr. Home did) telling us that we 
are no longer a member. 

A pacifist’s problem takes up the core of Mr. Home’s autobio- 
graphy: but he is quick to point out that he is a political, not a con- 
scientious objector. By this he means that he dislikes the political 
set-up of the time, which leads to war, and feels moved to protest 
actively against it. With this discussion the book develops an interest 
which will make it worth remembering. The early part, dealing 
with childhood, Eton and New College, is rather cheery, with Mr, 
Home in the role of conformist who thinks on the side. A shade of 
the future comes at Eton, however, when he is asked to leave the 
OTC. His early struggles as an actor and playwright are amusingly 
told: and there is one memorable passage in which he recites extracts 
from Romeo and Juliet behind the locked door of a lavatory on a 
train as it hurtles through Spain, with Epstein hammering in vain 
on the door outside. 

As war approaches, Mr. Home steps more and more out of line, 
With a fricnd, he sets off in a Fiat on an abortive peace mission to 
Germany. But, when war comes, like many a pacifist before him he 
joins the army, and takes a commission. He will insist, however, in 
going off to fight by-elections, all of them unsuccessful, and we can 
well sympathise with his brother officers. Mr. Home must have 
been a problem to the Padre: after all, every good chap goes off the 
rails now and then, but if he insists on staying off them.... 

Without any bravado, and with an engaging modesty that almost 
convinces us, Mr. Home deals with his refusal to obey an order, his 
court martial, and his twelve months in prison, first in Wormwood 
Scrubs, later at Wakefield. Unfortunately, he only skims the surface 
of the fascinating problem of how far an officer is committed to his 
role once he has accepted the responsibilitics of a commission. 

Anyone who is even faintly concerned with the individual’s 
dilemma and duty where State policy seems madness, should read 
this book. If we could behave as well as Mr. Home did, if ever we 
were in the same circumstances, we need not be ashamed. What is 
surprising is how the spirit of The Four Feathers is still with us. I’m 
sure we would all like to meet the ATS major who turned her back 
on Mr. Home when she learned who he was. 

It is an uneven book, but a compelling highly readable one, per- 
vaded by an Arnoldian passion against inhumanity. Mr. Home’s 
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voice, one feels, will always remain that of the schoolboy whom the 
ranks won't listen to; he is the Charlie Fox forever in opposition to 
the Pitts of this world. It is doubtful, when the whistle blows, if 
many will follow him; but we must be grateful that he is willing to 
put his views before the public gaze. 

Surprisingly, Mr. Shute’s autobiography echoes Mr. Home’s in 
many places. ‘A politician or a civil servant is still to me an arrogant 
fool till he is proved otherwise,” he says, and we can imagine the 
playwright nodding agreement. Slide Rule is not a writer's story, 
but an engineer’s. Mr. Shute was the managing director of an 
aircraft company before the Second World War, and he tells the 
story of its early struggles with his customary power. His account 
of the development of the airships R.100 and R.101 reveals a Crichel 
Down of intrigue that makes one despair of progress. Mr. Shute’s 
theme is the failure of the State to encourage private enterprise: he 
gives a valuable textbook for anyone who contemplates a future in 
the world of business. 

No one would expect Mr. Shute to be dull about anything: but 
here he rises far above what one might justly have expected, and 
provides an autobiography that is different and strangely exciting, 
a happy record of another individualist in days when they are fewer 
and fewer. What a pity he lives in Australia now. I’m sure his 
ability is needed in English civil aviation today. 

DAVID STONE 


New Novels 


The Deep Sleep. By Wright Morris. (Eyre & Spottiswoode. 12s. 6d.) 
The Night of the Hunter. By Davis Grubb. (Hamish Hamilton. 
10s. 6d.) 
Death of a Town. By Kay Cicellis. (Harvill Press. 10s. 6d.) 
The Message. By Rémy. (Arthur Barker. 9s. 6d.) 
Tuese four novels come from abroad, numbers one and two from 
America. About The Deep Sleep | shall say little, except to recom- 
mend it without reserve, since half the fun of reading it is to get the 
surprise which Mr. Morris has given me. At first glance, this account 
of a household disrupted by the death of its most important member 
looks like just one more amiable use of the old formula that assembles 
a group of people in order to make a book by telling us about them. 
It turns out to be something very different. ‘Had it been the sight 
of death, or the sight of life, that had terrified the Judge?” The 
question finds no simple answer, but the personalities uncovered in 
the search are presented with unusual perception, and there is a 
quiet authority in the writing to which I surrendered completely 
after the first page. This is a novel for the connoisseur, beautifully 
judged and executed. 

The Night of the Hunter earns an outsize horror certificate. In 
scene and theme it suggests Mr. William Faulkner, but, if he had 
written it, the story would not be so painfully clear or have a happy 
ending. (To spare the feelings of any reader who becomes enmeshed 
in it, | will say at once that the two children are finally delivered 
from their nightmare.) 

A decent but weak-witted man, angry because he cannot give his 
family the things he would like them to have, robs a bank and kills 
two men. Before he is caught, he manages to hide the stolen money 
and make his small son and smaller daughter swear they will tell 
no one, not even their mother, of the hiding place. A sex-maniac 
preacher who shares the condemned man’s cell later finds the widow, 
ingratiates himself, and marries her. Divining that the children 
know the secret, he tries by cajolery and terror to make them tell. 
In desperation the boy runs away, taking his little sister with him. 
There follows a long pursuit, the hymn-singing maniac with his 
pious words and his knife after the small boy who hates him and the 
small girl whose love he has won on false pretences. Deliverance 
comes through an earthy, instinctive woman, who at once perceives 
the real nature of the father seeking his strayed lambs. 

Own brother to Faulkner’s Popeye, the preacher has incidentally 
destroyed the widow's joy in her womanhood before adding her to 
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the list of victims he feels himself divinely appointed to kill. It 
is almost a shock, at the book’s end, to come out into sunlight and 
the warmth of normal day. The terror of a child made to bear 
more than a child’s load can seldom have been more painful than it 
is here. Mr. Grubb has written a brilliant but appalling story. 

Rachel, the woman who saves the children, has her Greek counter- 
part in Death of a Town. Miss Cicellis writes with affection and 
sympathy about people who feel rather than think. Her new book 
consists of one long story and three short ones. The long story 
describes the destruction of a small town by a series of earthquakes, 
Its chief figure is a preposterous woman called Mrs. Gorgorini, whose 
life is a series of emotional and highly subjective reactions to what 
goes on around her, none of them controlled by common sense, 
Having made all her preparations to leave for the country, and 
ordered a car, she sits aimlessly putting off her start. ‘In fifteen 
minutes. In half an hour. I promise.’ She laughed frequently, 
without reason, from a soft, full throat ; and sighed, and kissed her 
little boy, and was kind to Siora Philarete, the bigot.” She will not 
accept the fact of the earthquake. When her son hastily builds a 
shed for temporary cover, she wails that he wishes his mother to live 
ina hencoop. In this refusal to face reality she resembles Marianthe 
Debonera, who‘ would not listen to people’s descriptions, but carried 
on an assured monologue: “* Very well; [ am prepared to believe that 
the mirror of my big wardrobe is perhaps broken. But certainly not 
my dressing table. It is made of old mahogany, the sort you can’t 
find nowadays.” ’ 

A third woman, Rubina Bonanou, yields to calamity. ‘Later that 
afternoon, her son came home drenched, and found her sitting up 
in bed, a handkerchief tied round her head, vacantly eating a tomato.’ 

Miss Cicellis’s art is developing in sensitiveness and skill. Her 
account of the earthquake itself is beautiful in its precision of phrase 
and image. But she is becoming dangerously slow off the mark. 
Her stories walk round in circles like a dog before it decides where to 
lie down. In a long piece, this does not matter so much; but, if [ 
had been reading for my pleasure only, I should have put down at 
least two of the other stories—and missed some splendid writing. 
“Repatriation” is excellent. 

One way of simplifying a problem is to leave out the factors that 
make it complex. For all its generosity and warmth, and a number 
of admirable passages, The Message, a tale of a brave priest against 
the Communists, loses realism through a rather wide-eyed approach 
to the issues involved. It has been most sensitively translated by Miss 
Viola Garvin. 

L. A. G. STRONG 


Across Tibet 


Tibetan Journey. By George N. Patterson. (Faber & Faber. 15s.) 
Son of a Scots miner, and trained as a medical missionary by the 
Plymouth Brethren, Mr. Patterson opens his account of an astound- 
ing journey with the words: ‘I wanted a cause for which [ might 
die.’ Rejecting Karl Marx he chose the cause of Christ and went 
to Tibet, where Marx gave signs of catching up with him and his 
single missionary companion. Under the approaching threat of the 
Chinese Communists (this was ineastern Tibet), it became expedient 
for one of them to make his way to India, by an almost unknown 
trail over the most formidable natural obstacles, in order to arrange 
for fresh supplies and medicines before all routes should be closed. 
And there were many points in the fantastically difficult journey 
that Mr. Patterson undertook at which the opportunity of death 
seemed imminently offered. 

In some of these trials—intense cold at high altitudes, loss of 
direction, appalling river-crossings, tracks crumbling under land- 
slides—survival was accepted with robust faith as directly miraculous. 
But the ‘cause for which I might die’ somehow escapes a narrative 
jaunty and laborious by turns, impressive by what it has to tell rather 
than by how it is told, and only rarely and thinly philosophical. It 
is a story, not a doubt of it. Mr. Patterson is physically and morally 
tough. So were the Tibetans who rode with him, sharing hardship 
and danger and success for a cause that can only be guessed, serving 
him in a bond that is simple and touching. The virility and the 
engaging humanity of these mountain peoples shine through the snow- 
storms and the darkness and the yak-dung smoke. Dirt and syphilis 
are almost mediavally redeemed by the enduring capacities of soul 
and body. In sheer human achievement Mr. Patterson’s record 
earns its place among contemporary odysseys. But the author saves 
his reflections on what the missionaries used to call ‘the present state 
of China’ for conversation with his hosts at different stages—and in 
Tibetan. And as what he calls ‘my initial challenge to my genera- 
tion’ his book is insufficiently articulate. 

FRANCIS WATSON 
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Other Recent Books 


Forerunners to Everest. By R. Dittert, G. 
Chevalley and R. Lambert. (Allen & 
Unwin. 15s.) 


IT was only human to rejoice that the con- 
quest of Everest was left to the nation that 
had done the pioneering; but the debt owed 
to the Swiss expeditions of 1952 has through- 
out been acknowledged by Sir John Hunt 
and his team. The Swiss found the way up 
the Lhotse Face, trying three others first and 
correspondingly exhausting themselves, and 
from this Hunt learned the necd of a camp 
half-way up. Lambert with Tcnsing got 
within a thousand feet of the summit from 
a wretched camp at 27,200 feet; this taught 
Hunt that the first camp must be 700 feet 
higher for success. And Swiss oxygen 
bottles and food-dumps came most grate- 
fully to our climbers’ hands. 

The cost to the Swiss of their effort was 
grim, and Forerunners to Everest is a grim 
book, its main impression one of sheer 
physical anguish. In the Himalayas it is woe 
to the vanquished, and Everest, smiting them 
with harsh weather (but our team knew few 
halcyon days either), left them also with the 
frustration of failure and despair. The 
autumin expedition knew the further sorrow 
of losing a valued Sherpa in an accident that 
was pure 

The book is made up of diaries by the two 
leeders and the man who was so nearly ‘the 
Swiss Hillary,’ and is therefore rather scrappy 
and disjointed, missing both the stately 
coherence of Hunt’s success-story and the 
vivid narrative pace of Herzog’s Annapurna. 
But as a chapter in the history of human 
endurance it cisnnot be read without 


emotion. 
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1600-1800. By Maurice 
5s. Od.) 


Irish Book Bindings. 

Craig. (Cassell. £5. 
For perhaps a century and a half the craft 
of bookbinding found handsome expression 
in Ireland, devcloping certain specifically 
native characteristics (notably the lozenge- 
shaped white ‘inlay,’ or, more properly, 
overlay) and, particularly during the period 
1740-70, a great brilliance. The 149 annual 
folio volumes of the Parliamentary records 
of the Irish Commons and Lords 1697-1728— 
21 inches high, bound in fullcrimson morocco 
and in perfect condition when they were 
destroyed by fire in the civil war of 1922— 
are said to have represented ‘ probably the 
most majestic series of bound volumes in the 
world.” Fortunately Sir Edward Sullivan 
had photographed and taken rubbings of a 
number in 1904, and twenty of these Mr. 
Craig has been able to use in the present 
volume. A further thirty-eight examples 
from the period are reproduced, though, with 
the exception of a baker’s dozn, there is a 
great disparity between the Parliamentary 
and ‘other bindings. The author claims, 
however, to have located between four and 
five hundred Irish bindings which can be 
regarded as‘ fine,’ and 187 of especial interest 
are listed here, together with a list of 
published Irish bindings up to the year 1800. 
The glossarial notes will help the layman 
through the academic detective-work of the 
introduction (based upon the books them- 
selves rather than upon documentary evi- 
dence) though for him the main delight of 


the volume must lie in its plates. 
M. H. M. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


SMITH’S POTATO CRISPS 





Turnover Exceeds £3,000,000 


THE 25th ordinary general meeting of Smith's 
Potato Crisps, Ltd., was held on July 6 in 
London. . 

Mr. Fermian Le Neve-Foster, the chairman, 
in the course of his speech said: 

Once again your Directors are able to 
present to you an excellent Report. It has 
been a year of further progress and develop- 
ment. 

The net profit of the Group, before taxation, 
amounts to £364,971 as against £293.276. The 
net Group Profit, after taxation. comes out at 
the satisfactory sum of £141,575 as against 
£105,715 last year. 

The appreciable increase in the profits of 
the Parent Manufacturing Company is not 
attributable to any increase in profit margins 
per tin but solely to the heavy increase in 
sales of our products. Our net margin of 
profit before taxation is appreciably less than 
4d. per packet. 

Once again I am able to report to you that 
the volume of production and sales consti 
an all-time record in the history of the 
Company and the turnover has now reached 
a rate appreciably over £3.000,000 per annum. 
This involves the manufacture and distribu- 
tion throughout the country of approaching 
400 million packets of crisps per annum, a 
rate approximating to 8 million per week. 
I imagine that few, if any, packet food pro- 
ducts can approach this record. 

The Directors have decided to pay a final 
dividend of 20 per cent., plus cash bonus of 
5 per cent., making a total distribution of 
32} per cent and thus maintaining the record 
for the 16 previous years. 

The Board considers that the time is appro- 
priate to recommend a further capitalisation 
of reserves representing a part of the profits 
ploughed back. It is proposed that this should 
take the form of a capitalisation of a sum of 
£41.385 of the Capital and General Reserves 
which will be applied to the payment up in 
full of 165,540 shares of Ss. each to be 
distributed among the Ordifary Shareholders 
in the proportion of one fully paid share of 
Ss. for every 10 shares held. 

At the same time the Directors recommend 
that the opportunity should be taken of 
increasing the authorised share capital of the 
Company from £500,000 to £600.000 by the 
creation of a further 400,000 shares of 5s. 
each in order that there may be a margin 
of unissued capital at the disposal of the 
Board should further occasion require it. 

It is satisfactory to report that our farms, 
belonging to the Estates Company. had a 
reasonably good year and made a contribu- 
tion to the Group profit. 

Once again the results of our Australian 
Company for the year show a nice increase 
on the previous year. 

*NO CRISPS LIKE SMITH’S’ 

Our product seems unique in the unlimited 
variety of its outlets. Wherever food is 
served or sold, Smith’s Crisps will be found. 
Children are among our most enthusiastic 
supporters. You hear it said in all places, 
‘There are no Crisps like Smith’s.’ 

During the current year, so far, indications 
of results are satisfactory. Under the policy 
and inspiration of our Founder and with all 
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our resources and experience, I feel that 
shareholders have every reason to be con- 


fident that this Company will continue to give 
a good account of itself and maintain and, 
indeed, strengthen the dominating position it 
has established in the Trade for our famous 
products, Smith’s Potato Crisps. 

The report and accounts were adopted and 
the Board’s capital proposals approved. 


1954 71 


HONGKONG (SELANGOR) RUBBER 


D:vidend of 30 per cent. 


THe forty-second annual general meeting of 
Hongkong (Selangor) Rubber, Ltd.. was held 
on July t in London. 
The following is from the circulated state- 
ment of the Chairman, Mr. Jack Addinsell: 
The crop harvested showed a reduction on 
the previous year mainly due to a further 100 
acres of old seedling rubber being taken out 
of tapping for replanting. Our first post-war 
replanting of 43 acres was brought into t ipping 
during the year. 7 i 
Estate costs generally showed a falling 
tendency. but the smaller output from the 
estate oliset the reduction in the cost of pro- 
duction which would otherwise have been 
effected. Proceeds from the crop averaged 
nearly 7$d. per lb. less than the previous year 
We received £16.157 in tribute from Hong 
kong Tin, Ltd., £4,316 less than last year. due 
to the drop in the price of the metal As 
anticipated. the Tin company’s dredge went 
out of action at the beginning ot March. 1954, 
and tor the 1 : w 


next stX months or so. ie it 

remains closed down for structural alterations, 
little or no tribute can be expecied. 

Profit, before taxation, amounted to £17.909 

compared with £27,160 last year. Malayan 


and United Kingdom Income Tax and Profits 
Tax take £6.448. An interim dividend of 74 
per cent. less tax was paid on March 15. an 
your directors now propose a final dividend 
of 22} per cent., making a total of 30 per 
cent. tor the year. 

As at the end of 1953. some 54 per cent. of 
the total planted consists of modern high- 
yielding rubber, and during 1954 a further 50 
acres 1s expected to be replanted. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 





BOVRIL LIMITED 


Lord Luke Reviews Overseas Problems 





AT the fifty-seventh annual general meeting 
of Bovril Ltd., held in London on July 9, the 
Rt. Hon. Lord Luke, the Chairman, said the 
Company had achieved satisfactory results 
despite unprecedented rises in meat extract 
prices. 

Bovril had increased in price only 86 per 
cent. since 1900, whereas many commodities 
had increased 200 per cent. Bovril Brand 
Weaning Food had progressed steadily. The 
number of chemists selling this excellent pro- 
duct increased daily. Gold Cup Jaffajuce, 
which they had purchased, had an excep- 
tionally high fruit juice content, and initial 
sales were encouraging. He hoped the public 
would now renew their pre-war taste for high 
quality Corned Beef. 


VISIT OF ARGENTINE STATESMEN 


The visit to Britain of two Argentine 
Statesmen was of great importance. He hoped 
more such visits would renew the friendly 
relations of pre-war. Britain’s new pattern 
of decontrolled trade had been impressed 
upon the Argentines. It was probably easier 
for this country to lift controls than for 
Argentina, but when we returned to normal 
trading they might follow suit. 

In Australia it would be advantageous if 
joint consultations between Governments and 
industrialists could bring together opposing 
views between railway construction and the 
development of air carriage. If a policy were 
agreed joint financing should not be difficult. 

The Group Net Profit for the year was 
£308,000. After payment of fixed dividends 
the Directors recommended a final dividend 
of 10 per cent. on Deferred stock, making 124 
per cent. for the year. The carry forward 
was slightly increased at £215,088. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


Tue Treasury apparently believes that the 
gilt-edged market will go up. This emerges 
from its latest conversion offer—the second 
in just over a month—to holders of the 
£535 millions of 1? per cent. Serial Funding 
Stock. The offer is a very curious double— 
either 2} per cent. Exchequer stock dated 
1963-64 or a 34 per cent. Funding stock 
dated 1999-2004 at 97. The latter is an 
experiment, but it is thought that there is a 
shortage of stock with a really long life. 
Why it should be offered to holders of the 
Serial Funding stock is a mystery, for they 
are mostly banks who are interested only in 
a‘“‘short,”’ but there is said to be a demand for 
a fifty year stock from the trustees of pension 
funds and private estates. (The life insur- 
ance companies tend to prefer a twenty-five 
to thirty-year stock—that being the average 
term of their policy liabilities.) The next 
longest stocks in the market are Gas 3 per 
cent. 1990-95 and Redemption 3 per cent. 
1986-96 which yield around £3 8s. 6d. per 
cent. flat and £3 11s. 6d. per cent. to redemp- 
tion. | Why trustees should accept such a 
low yield for the sake of a date near the 
turn of the century fills me with amazement. 
If our British way of life survives the next 
critical ten years—and I am no defeatist— 
money will not be so dear as it is today and 
the undated stocks will have risen much 
more proportionately than the dated. Why, 
then, do the trustees not buy old 
Consols or Daltons to yield over 3} per cent., 
or, better still, 34 per cent. Conversion or 
34 per cent. War Loan to yield around 
4 per cent.? It is true that 34 per cent. War 
can be called at any time now and 34 per cent. 
Conversion after 1961, but trustees might 
well run the risk of an eleven or twelve point 
capital profit. The beneficiaries should try 
to bring some common sense to bear on 
their trustees. A 4 per cent. gilt-edged yield 
is abnormal and should be seized as a prize 
by all “‘ perpetual” investors. 
Cheap Money is the Ideal 

We all know that dear money is a medicine 
which has to be taken when the body 
economic is running a high inflationary 
temperature. Dr. Butler applied it with great 
success when he took office and he can fairly 
claim that his patient has been restored to 
normal health, although the cure was due 
to many other things besides that old- 
fashioned medicine. Cheap money, I suggest, 
can now safely return to the patient's diet. 
Bank rate has, indeed, been lowered from 
4 per cent. to 3 per cent. but it is still 1 per 
cent. above what it might be and what 
might be regarded as normal. It is in the 
national interest that we should have the 
lowest possible rate of interest, for dear 
money adds oppressively to the burden of 
debt, in particular the burden of the national 
debt and the burden of rent. At present 
3s. of the income tax goes to meet the interest 
charge on the national debt. A fall of | per 
cent. in the rate of interest might enable 
conversions to be made which would take 
6d. off; it would certainly take Ss. 9d. off 
the weekly rent of a three-bedroomed house. 
And consider what relief cheaper money 
would bring to industrial borrowers who 
have to come to the capital market for 
the finance of their long-term developments. 
Cheap money encourages industrial invest- 


ment: dear money restricts it. I hope we 
may assume from these latest conversion 
offers that the Treasury has learned the 
elementary lesson—that cheap money is a 
desirable end in itself provided always it 
does not lead to an inflationary use of money. 


Equity Shares Preferred . 

If the gilt-edged market is to go up, the 
equity share market must follow suit.+ In 
the old days it was considered prudent to 
demand a yield from ordinary shares of at 
least 2 per cent. above the yield on old 
Consols in order to cover the industrial risk. 
But fashion is changing even in the conserva- 
tive investment world. The industrial risk is 
no longer valued at 2 per cent. Have 
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not the old trade cycles been ironed out by 
more enlightened employment policies on 
the part of the capitalist Powers? Have 
not industrial risks been lessened because 
they have been assumed in part by Govern- 
ments? At the same time the creeping 
inflation risks of the Welfare State favour 
investment in equity shares even for pension 
funds. The result is that | per cent. above 
the riskless rate of interest is now considered 
reasonable for a sound industrial equity, and 
even 4 per cent. plus for a particularly strong 
one, with “growth” potentiality. Looking 
at the Financial Times indices, which give 
4.93 per cent. as the average yield on the 
industrial equity and 3.75 per cent. on 
Consols, it seems that the leading ordinary 
shares are still undervalued as compared 
with gilt-edged market. Those managers of 
pension funds who are now buying equity 
shares in preference to gilt-edged are wise in 
their generation. 


Company Notes 


By CUSTOS 


THE rise in the gilt-edged market has set the 
equity share market booming again and if 
we are to see a lower rate of interest many 
of the leading industrials may be revalued on 
a still lower yield basis. I admit that it is 
difficult to justify the present prices of some 
shares which have had a remarkable rise. 
BRITISH ELECTRIC TRACTION, for example, at 
57s. 6d. cum bonus would return about 
5 per cent. on the potential dividend of 
20 per cent. on the trebled capital and that 
may be regarded as not unduly generous. 
MARKS AND SPENCER ex-bonus at 57s. would 
return only 34 per cent. even if the dividend 
this year were put as high as 40 per cent. 
on the doubled capital. Profit-taking could 
develop in such shares at any time. On the 
other hand METAL BOX at 78s. 6d. to yield 
3.85 per cent. on a dividend of 15 per cent. 
covered 3.7 times may still attract buyers 
who are impressed by its ‘growth’ possibili- 
ties. This company is now extending its 
business out of tin-packing into paper- 
packing. And ASSOCIATED PORTLAND CEMENT 
at 82s. 6d. to yield 4} per cent. on dividends 
of 174 per cent. covered 4.2 times can still 
be regarded as cheap on a revised yield basis. 
As the‘ bull’ market goes on it will necessarily 
become more and more selective but I see no 
reason why it should stop put because some 
few shares begin to look dear. It has now 
lasted for two years and that cannot be 
counted as an unduly long time in a period 
of general prosperity and freedom from 
balance-of-payment crises. 
7 * > 

THE market in paper-making and packaging 
shares has been active and strong and I 
would advise holders not to sell their shares. 
ALBERT E. REED have come up to 80s. and 
now yield £4 7s. 6d. per cent. on dividends 
of 174 per cent. covered over four times. 
This company, which is controlled by the 
Daily Mirror group, is predominant in the 
prosperous paper-packaging business and 
should be able to pay more this year. 
WIGGINS TEAPE (which is not in packaging) 
still give the highest yield among the leaders 
and might well be bought on quiet days even 
after their recent rise. The company is a 
specialist manufacturer of paper, producing 
stationery, photographic paper, blotting, 


drawing and map papers, insulating and 
grease-proof papers, paper serviettes, towels, 
collars and handkerchiefs, etc. It has 
subsidiary companies in South Africa and 
Australia and it recently acquired, through 
an exchange of shares, Thomas Owen, which 
produces other special kinds of paper, 
including kraft wrapping paper. For the 
year to December, 1953, Wiggins Teape 
earned 53 per cent. and paid 17} per cent., 
so that at 67s. 6d. the shares yield 5.2 per 
cent. on dividends and about 16 per cent. on 
earnings. In the first three months of this 
year profits were substantially higher than 
in the first quarter of 1953 and the chances 
of another increase in dividend seem good, 
Selling of the shares by the former holders 
of Thomas Owen having stopped, the market 
is now more restricted. They were a bargain 
three months ago when they were Sls. 6d., 
but they are still not dear at 67s. 6d. 


* - . 


An interesting business with a good 
earnings record in the last six years is that of 
PERMUTIT. Its main trade is not the sale of 
water softeners to private houses, although 
that is now increasing, but the supply of 
chemical plant to industrial companies and 
public boards for the purification of water 
and the concentration of various chemical 
solutions. Demineralised water produced 
by the company’s equipment is being used 
to an increasing extent both in manufacturing 
processes and for boiler feed in the new 
power stations which are now being erected in 
this country and overseas. The company is 
working to capacity and the capital exten- 
sions now being made should bring further 
increases in turnover and profits. For 1953 
the dividend was increased from 17} per 
cent. to 20 per cent. out of earnings of 72 per 
cent. A rights issue of one-in-four at 10s, 
is being made after which there will be a 
one-for-one free scrip bonus. At 25s. the 
5s. shares (cum rights) return a yield of 
£4 10s. 6d. per cent. which is not high but 
probably justified by the prospect of ‘growth.’ 
As E.P.L. took the equivalent of 19 per cent. 
last year a further increase in dividend is 
probable. My only objection to the shares 


is that the dividend is paid only once a year fy 


—in July—and that they are now ‘ex.’ 
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Send for 
stockist to 

Co. (Jiffytex) 


Wilts 


Chemists, 


kinson) 


Messrs 
Ltd., 


DUSTER, 





SHaking 
antiseptic il 

Dept., 
Drapers 


7 Newton Ave., 


@ century.) 

‘ JIFFYTEX.’ 
make 
stick fire 


pelmets 
tiles 
furnishers 
free sample 

Cc 
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dusts, 


required 
Eu ~~ 





Co-operati 
ete 
2s. 9d. from 


ckport 


N.10 


| 
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JULY 9, 


Choicest aw not 
3 Ib., 10s 6 Ib., 
5 ty 2 Ib., 


LARGE PRUNES. 
generally obtainable 
20s. Finest French Glacé 
8s. 3d. Original 11 lb. carton 40s. All 
post paid Shilling Coffee Co. Ltd., 16 
Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3. Our offers 
appear in this column each week. 

NO SMOKING TABLETS. Simple, safe way 
to subdue the craving. Complete treatment 
5s. 3d. post free.—Century Laboratories, 
19 Windmill Street, Gravesend. 
NOTEPAPER PRINTED with address, etc 
Send 2}d. stamp for samples with typesheet 
enabling chu.ce of style and type to meet 
your own taste—S. Roy. 50 Audenshaw 


Rd., Audenshaw, Lancs. For all printing 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. From the 
Glen of the Roses. Rich in beauty and 
pleasing in price. Rosemoyne the supreme 
authority in Linens invite you to send for 
their illustrated Catalogue Rosemoyne 
Linens, Jordanstown, C. Antrim, N. Ireland 


TREFRIW WELLS SPA WATER has been 
sent for over fifty years by post to sufferers 


from Rheumatism, Anaemia, and Nervous 
complaints Particulars obtainable from 
Spa Director, Trefriw Wells, N. Wales 
TYPEWRITERS ‘DUPLICATORS: Verney 
Clayton MC, Market Rasen, 5.a.e. 
aaa 

~ ACCOMMODATION 
EDINBURGH.—Sup. board resid. (private 
villa) Good food. 5 gns Full board 
12s. 6d. B. & B.—Box 578C 


UNFURNISHED ACCOMMODATION _re- 


quired in or around London by young 
business couple within next six months 
Good references. Box 868C 

WANTED BEFORE WINTER, flat, rooms 
cottage, pref. unfur. grnd. fir. S.E. Eng 
2 ladies.—Box 869C 





HOTELS & GUEST HOUSES 


ALDERNEY.—The happiest Island of them 


all Only 1 hr. from Southampton. Vacan- 
cies Grand Hotel from June ‘Phone: 60 
Connaught Court, W 


BOURNEMOUTH 
Cliff Tel 1944 
front Gardens, 
Superlative food 

Winter 


rms 200 yds. sea 
Putting Green, Garages 


8-9 gns. weekly 7 gns 


CLEVEDON, SOM Grosvenor House, Vic- 
toria Road. Tel 3270. Excellent holiday 
accom. Also perm. guests welcomed 

































































AILING CHILDREN 


all oO 


CAN HAVE A WEEK’S HOLIDAY IN A 
CHURCH ARMY HOLIDAY HOME 


for 


re 


POOR MOTHER 

































































GUINEAS 


Church Army workers seek those women who bear the heaviest 
strain—the strain that makes their children a burden instead of a 
the women to whom so much which would normally 


deep joy, \ 
give pleasure becomes a source of irritation and vexation. 
Army Holiday Homes are full of such women. 


Church 
Their children go 


with them, though the mothers are relieved of much of their care. 


Your gifts for Holiday Home work would be gratefuliy acknowledged by 


The Rev. 


* class mail matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, 
‘ed in Great Britain by Georce BERRIDGE & CO., 


Postage Inland and overseas, 





E. WILSON CARLILE, Chief Secretary, 
55, Bryanston Street, 


CHURCH ARMY 


London, W.1. 


| GARBRIDGE HOTEL, Appleby, 





Westmor- 
land. On Roman Road overlooking Eden 
Valley. Magnificent views Lake Hills and 
Pennines Good centre motoring and 


| walking. Fishing, Golf. Cent. htg. Billiards. 


| Library and Music Room 


a peg ne ae GUEST HOUS! in 
Yor Fells Be f 


R. Licence. T.V. 
RAC, AA. Tel.; 71 


GOATHLAND. North Yorkshire Moors 
Fairhaven Private Hotel in midst of real 
country and the heather Super comfort, 
home cooking, H. & c. water, electric 
fires and bedside lights all rooms. Village 








served by buses and trains 

GUESTS received attractive house, facing 
south, borders Kent and Sussex, among 
beautiful surroundings; good table, every- 
thing home-made; pretty garden. Terms 54 
gn Vacancies Sept. onwards.—Marchar 
Tickners, Hawkhurst, Kent 

HOVE. * Chatsworth,’ Salisbury Road. 
Charming, well-appointed Private Hote}. 
Excellent cuisine, sun-room, central he 
ing all rooms, 5 mins. sea 6-8 1 
Hove 37360 

ISLE OF WIGHT. Comfort, good cookir z 
central Ashmeade Totland Bay 
ITALY.—Guests welcomed for restful ho!l- 
day with all comforts, good cuisine, gare 
den, in lovely old Manor House at Orta. 
Brochure on request Ca'Nigra, Miasino, 





Lago D'Orta (Novara) 
LAKES. Charm. old mans., beaut. view, mod, 
cons. & terms. Croft Hote S 334. 
LLANGOLLEN. Bryn “A 
approved H. and 5, 
own produce lust 2331. 
MARLBOROUGH, Wilts Centre of beau'y 
ang historic interest on the great Romag 
Highway AILESBURY ARMS HOTEL 
West or North to 


Driving from East to 
h, this prominent fully licensed free 
1 place in wh to 
loor Sulteg, 


 hetilen Courtenay 


is a delightful 
Awhile.’ Ground 

Marlborough One 

recommended 



















OLD COASTGUARDS HOTE I, Mouseh Ie, 
Penzance. Quiet, restful hot in u lt 
Cornish fishing > It r ppers 
Ex ellent rs 
id beds, full h, 
bathing le 
6 to ed 
hure le 
AA 
approved ad 
garder s is 
for holiday 
SELSEY, ll. 
days free 4 
house of 
sandy beach os 
produce a ¢@ 
Children .for 
and Mrs el: 
281811 


illage 
country, vine t 
Low Bentha ia Lan 
THE SLIPWAY HOt ek, 


wall _Per fect for a 


or Jen tt 















ci a charming 
Dire tly fa ir 
ificent cliff < 
tre, garage 


> hart 





COMPA’ 


BE MY —_ ANT 10N 

n eve jourr ) vad henceforth é 

any secular b ho 

Connell ‘ Ever )D 

— GUIDE la- 
ions by G 





800 places ig! 
a good meal at a 
lished by Cassell, 5s 


able price 


reason 






WEST SUSSEX nnn ng ANDS. Abir b 
Hall, near Storringte Large 2 ns 
11 miles sea; buses He pliday mm 
Several ground-floor bed: g al 
terms winter ting 
all rooms Pub 
borough West 
HOLIDAYS & TOURS 

A SMALL individual Pottery Holiday wi 
be held in a beautiful Wealden llagw 


from August 2nd-13th Excellent tuition 
accommodation, food and recreation } 
ties. Send stamped addressed envelope {@ 
particulars to The Bridge Pottery, Rulvem 
den. Kent. 


CAR TO SWITZERLAND N. ITALY 
available 











31, return a ust 15 Seat 
140 Coulsdo Road, Coulsdc 
YUGOSLAVIA 
A few seats still available on r 
16 DAY GRAND CONDUCTE 
LUXURY COACH TOUR visiting 
LJUBLJANA, ZAGREB, BANJA 
SARAJEVO, MOSTAR DUBROV?> 
days), SPLIT, SIBENIK, CRIKVENICS 
BLED. ns 
inclusive of all exc ms and t 


KOTOR & CETINJE 
Special departures July 24, | om 7 and 
September 4 
Send for FREE illustrated brochure 

SEE YUGOSLAVIA LTD. 
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